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THE ENGA OF THE NEW GUINEA HIGHLANDS: 
SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


By M. J. MEGGITT 


HIS is not a detailed account of all aspects of Enga societies and cultures. Instead, 
I wish to offer background material for data gathered by physical anthropologists 
recently at work among the Enga. I therefore deal only summarily with social 
structure and ritual life, but go into some detail in discussing the physical environment, 


economy, diet, and patterns of intermarriage. Such features seem to me to be more 
pertinent to the physical anthropologists’ enquiries. 

I recorded these data while engaged in fieldwork in the Wabaga Sub district 
in 1955-7, when I was a research fellow of the University of Sydney. I wish to 
thank the Research Committee of the University for its financial aid, and also the 
officers of the Department of Native Affairs for their practical help in the field. 


1. PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 
(A) Topography 

Enga-speaking natives live on the western side of the Hagen Range in the Wabaga 
Subdistrict of the Western Highlands District of the Territory of New Guinea.! 
They extend from the headwaters of the Minyampu River (on the western slopes 
of the Hagen Range at about 144 degrees east longitude) north-west for about sixty 
miles to the Misio River (a tributary of the Lagaipu River at about 143 degrees east), 
from the lower Sau River westwards to the upper Maramuni River for another fifty or 
sixty miles, and about sixty miles south-west from the Sau (at about 5 degrees south 
latitude) to the Wage River near its junction with the Andabari River just south of 
the Papua-New Guinea border (at about 6 degrees south). The total area they occupy 
is at least 2,500 square miles and, when the northern cultural boundaries are deter- 

mined, may prove to be as great as 3,000 square miles. 


1 Except the Kyaka of the Baiyer valley in the Mount Hagen Subdistrict to the east. 
A 
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The area comprises a complex of mountain ranges rising from about 6,000 to over 
11,000 feet. These are part of the Central Mountains, which in turn are part of the 
island-long cordillera. Some peaks in the west and south-west appear to be at least 
12,000 to 13,000 feet. The ranges are drained by six major rivers in whose valleys 
most of the population is concentrated : the Lai, Sau and Maramuni which eventually 
flow into the Sepik River ; the Lagaipu which becomes the Strickland and joins the 
Fly River ; the Wage and Lai (or Kau) which apparently join the Erave and later the 
Purari River. These boulder-studded and swiftly-flowing rivers are fed by hundreds 
of tributaries, some of which, the Ambumu, Tale, Minyampu and Marianda, flow 
through valleys which also support large concentrations of population. In the valleys 
most people live between 4,000 and 7,500 feet above sea level. Few of the valleys 
are lower than 4,000 feet,** while gardening is difficult above 7,500 feet. 


There are a number of fairly clearly defined ecological strata. Below about 4,500 
feet valleys (usually lightly populated because of malaria) are covered with thick rain 
forests. From about 4,500 to 7,500 feet stretch the mid-mountain forests, including 
oak, pine and casuarina trees. This is also the belt of densest population, and in many 
valleys the forest has vanished because of expansion of native gardens and the demand 
for timber for firewood and building. In its place open grasslands are now studded 
with stands of cultivated, quick-growing casuarinas. Serious erosion has occurred at 
these altitudes. Fairly dense beech forests, including pines and large hardwoods, 
extend from about 7,500 to 9,500 feet ; these shelter much of the game. In some 
places extensive, open and wind-swept grass-covered downs appear, perhaps the 
results of erosion following attempted native gardening. Between about 9,500 and 
11,500 feet lies the subalpine moss forest, interspersed with grassy swamp valleys 
clothed with tree ferns. 


(B) Climate 

Meteorological records have been kept systematically at Wabaga Administration 
post since mid-1950. These indicate the general pattern of climatic conditions for 
the area as a whole. At Wabaga from mid-1950 until December 1956, the average 
annual rainfall was 108 inches, varying from g2 to 124 inches. Rain fell (on an 
average) on 265 days of the year ; but the division between the summer wet and winter 
dry seasons was well marked. Winds were generally from the north-west in summer 
and from the south-east in winter. From November to April the average monthly 
rainfall was 11-73 inches, and rain fell (on an average) on 26 days each month. From 
May to October the average monthly rainfall was 6-76 inches, falling on 18 days of the 
month. Rain mainly falls between mid-afternoon and dawn. The consistent 
seasonal variations affect Enga social activities, especially gardening and house- 
building ; diurnal variations in rainfall less obviously determine patterns of human 
activity. 

* Unless otherwise specified, ‘“‘ Lai’’ throughout this paper refers to the northern Lai River 
which joins the Yuat-Sepik. 


%8 The junction of the Lai and Sau Rivers is only 2,500 feet, but few people live in this thickly- 
forested locality. 
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Despite the comparatively heavy annual rainfall, droughts occur. In 1941 and 
1944 the wet season was late and brief, and people suffered severely from food shortages 
when the sweet potato crops failed. Hail infrequently accompanies summer storms 
and may destroy newly-planted gardens in limited areas. This is a serious problem 
only for individual gardeners. 

Although Enga country is only about 400 miles south of the Equator, there are 
considerable variations in the temperature. At 7,000 feet in summer, morning 
temperature is about 50 to 55° F., noon temperature about 80 to 85°, evening tem- 
perature about 65°. Corresponding winter temperatures are about 10° less. At 
9,000 feet the winter night temperature may drop below 35°. Snow has been seen 
occasionally for brief periods on the peaks of Mount Giluwe, a 13,000-feet mountain to 
the south-east. Winter frosts are frequent at altitudes above 7,000 feet, and are 
especially severe if the winter is drier than usual. Frosts can destroy a sweet potato 
garden overnight ; if they are prolonged (as they were in the winters of 1939, 1949 
and 1950), general food shortages and extensive migrations of hungry people to lower 
valleys follow. 

The worst winter in Enga memory occurred in 1940 or 1941. Gardens as low as 
6,500 feet were wiped out by weeks of frosts, while above 7,500 feet especially around 
Londor, Sirungki, Laiagama, Yokonda and on the Lai (Purari) days of sleet (and 
perhaps snow on the ranges, to judge from men’s descriptions) destroyed not only 
gardens but also food-bearing trees, domestic pigs and wild animals. Very dry 
weather followed to complete the destruction. People scavenged in the bush “ like 
pigs.” A great migration followed to the lower valleys of the Lai, Minyampu and 
Syaka; many starving people died on the tracks and were buried where they fell. 
The unwilling hosts, themselves short of food, contested the arrival of hordes of hungry 
kin and acquaintances. Bitter fights ensued as immigrants tried to seize animals and 
crops. Some of the newcomers managed to remain permanently attached to hosts’ 
clans, but most returned home after they had re-established gardens. Leahy reported 
in 1943 that the Wage valley was still almost empty of people, most of whom were 
living with Huli relatives and trading partners in the Tari basin in Papua. They 
returned after Huli crops failed in 1943 because of flooding rains. 

The important point to note is that meteorological extremes have apparently 
been important factors impelling occasional but prolonged contacts between normally 
separate Enga and non-Enga groups—contacts that have led to intermarriage and 
permanent changes of residence. 

Mild earth tremors are common, especially in the eastern valleys, but do little 
damage and occasion no alarm. Bushfires are almost unknown in the damp forests. 


2. POPULATION 


The first detailed Administration census of Enga in the Wabaga Subdistrict was 
made in the lower Lai valley in about 1945. Since then annual or biennial censuses 
have extended the borders of the censussed area until, by December 1956, the popu- 
lation of the six census districts between Laiagama and Walya, Kompiama and the 
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Syaka valley has been fairly accurately assessed. This area of 500 to 550 square 
miles contains by far the heaviest concentration—6o,200 people, with an average 
population per square mile of 110 to 120, distributed as follows :* 





Mae Enga in the Ambumu and upper Lai valleys .. : 21,000 
Laiapu Enga and Syaka Enga in the Minyampu, Tale, middle ond denver 

Lai valleys os .. 25,000 
Yandapu Enga at the hendiwaters a ‘the hed and Tagline Rivers -» 9,000 
Saui Enga in the upper and middle Sau valley... ‘ Ks ..» 5,000 
Total enumerated... _ i ae ic ‘in - .. 60,000 





Since much of this area is taken up by rivers and forested mountain tops, popu- 
lation density in the valleys and on the slopes must be high indeed by New Guinea 
standards. My house to house censuses of a sample of clans show that among some 
in the Lai, Minyamu and Syaka valleys population per square mile reaches 200 to 220. 
On the upper Lagaipu, however, it drops to about 80. 

There are also Enga-speaking-groups who have not been counted in neighbouring 


valleys in the restricted*or uncontrolled country. Estimates by Administration 
patrol officers set the figures as follows : 


Taro Enga in the middle Lagaipu valley ies - its .. 5 to 7000 
Maramuni Enga in the upper Maramuni valley ine it .. 4 to 5000 
Waka Enga in the upper Wage valley wa . 4 to 5000 
Aruni, Karaintsu and Kandepe Enga in the upper bei (Purari) and 

Marianda valleys .. - tie , ™ as .. 5 to 6000 
Saui Enga in the lower Sau-valley .. - sis .. 4 to 5000 
Mae Enga in the upper Tarua and Wale valleys ws nd .. 5 to 6000 
Estimated total ‘6 ‘a ye - ad i .. 27 to 34000 
Estimated total of Enga-speakers (excluding Kyaka) nd .. go to 95000 


Population densities of outlying groups are generally much less than those of the 
censussed area, even allowing that much of the uncontrolled area is covered with 
dense forests in which few people live. On the middle Lagaipu, the population is 
from 30 to 50 per square mile ; on the upper Wage it is rather less. 

Finally, my house to house censuses of sample clans indicate that the reported 
Administration census figures for Enga clan-parishes are fairly accurate, probably 
to within five per cent. 


3. SUBDIVISIONS WITHIN THE ENGA CULTURE AREA 


The term Enga was apparently first used by natives of the Mount Hagen-Tomba 
area to designate all those people west of the Hagen Range who speak variants of 


3 In the 1955 Administration census, 53% of 59,000 Enga were males. Analysis of a sample 
of 2,766 Enga that I drew from six localities in 1956-1957 reveals that 51-7% were males and 
62-1% were adults, i.e. over the apparent age of 15 years. 
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the one ‘“‘ Enga”’ language. Enga similarly lump together the Hagen-Tomba groups 
and call them and their language Simbai. Enga and Simbai living near the Hagen 
Range long ago entered into trade and exchange relationships, acting as middle- 
men for Enga and Simbai living further from the range. But with the establishment 
of Administration patrol posts and the gradual prohibition of interclan fighting 
after about 1940, Enga-speakers of different areas intermixed with each other and 
with non-Enga neighbours much more freely than in the past. They began to see 
themselves as one sort of people, distinct from Europeans and other natives such as 
Simbai, Mandi of the Mendi valley, Huli of the Tari basin and Ipili of the Porgera 
valley. In consequence, the term Enga is today gaining wider currency among the 
natives themselves, especially those of the middle and lower Lai valley. 


Nevertheless, there are cultural differences among Enga-speaking groups, 
differences as apparent to Enga as they are to observers, and each group or region has 
generally had a distinctive name to mark it off from the others. Enga usually select 
as diacritical marks such traits as wig styles and (less frequently) details of dress and 
ornament, house styles, dialects, minor variations in bachelors’ rituals and in marriage 
and funerary situations, and environmental differences leading to the growing of 
different sorts of supplementary crops. To the observer, these are fairly valid 
distinctions. 


Enga use of sub-culture names is not always consistent. The main distinction 
drawn by (geographically) central Enga is between Mae and Laiapu, those who live 
on the upper Lai River and those who live on the middle and lower Lai. For people 
around Laiagama and at the headwaters of the Lai, Ambumu, and Lagaipu Rivers, 
everyone from Wabaga east is Laiapu, everyone upstream is Mae. Wabaga people 
place this boundary a little further downstream, near Rakamanda; while 
Wapenamanda people reserve the term Laiapu for inhabitants of the Minyampu and 
northern Lai valleys. The Wabaga usage most nearly coincides with the actual 
cultural and linguistic boundary between these two main culture areas in the Lat 
valley. Below Rakamanda, wig styles, dress, language and certain social usages 
change noticeably ; and this boundary, interestingly enough, very nearly parallels 
an ecological line at about 6000 feet, above which many prized foods cannot be grown. 


Central Enga generally take this boundary to continue north-east and south-west 
from the Lai valley. People of the Ambumu, upper Maramuni, Sau, and Tarua 
valleys are regarded as Mae, as are those around Lake Sirungki, the Lagaipu headwaters 
and the upper Lai (Purari) valley. People of the lower Sau and Middle Lai (Purari) 
valleys are classed as Laiapu (see diagram I). I do not know to what extent this 
Mae-Laiapu division is valid in the Sau valley, but in the Lai (Purari) valley, 
it conforms with the marked difference to be seen between Aruni and Kandepe Enga, 
the latter being considerably influenced by the culture of Mandi and Kauwel peoples. 


. ae (1955), however, recognizes a minor cultural division between eastern and western 
au clans. 
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Within these two main categories of Mae and Laiapu, Enga recognize other 
subdivisions or subcultures. Laiapu Enga of the lower or northern Lai valley near 
Lumis (as well as the locality itself) are called Kopone by central Enga. Lumis clans 
in turn regard Wapenamanda Enga as Syaka ; but other Enga, including Saui of the 
Sau valley, confine this name Syaka to clans of the Tale or Syaka valley. Central 
Enga also refer to the lower Sau valley and its clans as Wapi ; but Saui give this name 
to people living to their north. Ipili, incidentally, call the northern or lower part of 
the Porgera valley Wapi. All the upper Lai (Purari) valley is loosely called Kandepe 
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by central Enga ; but its inhabitants distinguish (validly) between Aruni in the west 
and Kandepe in the east. 

Further distinctions are made among Mae Enga. Enga of the Maramuni River 
are now called Maramuni, largely, I think, because patrol officers use the term thus. 
In the past, these people were simply called Mae, as are the upper Ambumu clans 
which were, and are, in frequent contact with them. Upper Tarua clans are also 
simply Mae to central Enga, for most of them are recent emigrants from the Ambumu 
valley. Lower Ambumu people, who because of topographical circumstances are 
obviously influenced by Laiapu, are called Tombiama to distinguish them from other 
Mae. 

Clans from Yokonda south and south-west to the upper Lagaipu are called 
Yandapu and possess a few minor cultural features, e.g., in dress, not found among 
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Mae further east. But on the Lagaipu a further division appears. Clans north of the 
river to Lake Sirungki and to Yokonda are Tumbiama (compare the lower Ambumu 
Tombiama) ; those south of the river, merging with Paroko-Yandapu and Aruni Enga, 
are Wakiama. This seems to be purely a geographical distinction. Mae Yandapu 
are bounded on the west by the Kera River, a tributary of the Lagaipu. From the 
Kera to the Misio River live Taro Enga. West of the Misio are Ipili of the Porgera 
valley and Pai-era of the Porgubieri valley, non-Enga-speaking peoples. South of the 
Paroko-Yandapu are Waka Enga of the Wage valley and Karintsu Enga who live in 
the range dividing the Wage and Lai (Purari) valleys. 

To some extent, I follow Enga usage in applying these local names ; in general 
they indicate significant cultural differences among local areas. But for me Mae and 
Laiapu have more limited meanings. Mae Enga are those living between Wabaga and 
Lake Sirungki, between the Ambumu headwaters and Yokonda. Yandapu are clans 
between Yokonda and Laiagama. Laiapu Enga are those living between Wabaga and 
Lumis, and in the Minyampu valley. Syaka Enga are people of the Syaka valley. 

Mae and Yandapu are culturally very similar ; Laiapu and Syaka are also much 


the same. Together, the four groups, Laiapu-Syaka and Mae-Yandapu, comprise 


what I call central Enga. All other Enga I call fringe Enga. This distinction is as 
much cultural as geographical. Further, what slight evidence is at present available 
suggests that most fringe Enga are descended from small groups of central Enga 
forced by population pressures, warfares, frosts, and droughts to seek land in poorer 
country—poorer from the point of view of sweet potato growers. Waka and Saui 
Enga, e.g., have traditions of such moves; Tarua Enga emigrated within living 
memory. Central Enga clan and phratry names appear frequently in fringe areas. in 
the directions one could expect them to take in migrations. 

Most of my fieldwork was done among Mae and Yandapu clans, and most of my 
remarks refer to these clans. But on several occasions I lived briefly among Laiapu, 
Syaka, Taro, Waka, and Aruni Enga and was able to compare their societies with 
those of Mae-Yandapu. In most respects there is considerable homogeneity of 
culture and social structure throughout the Enga-speaking area. 


(A) Kyaka Enga 

Kyaka live in the Baiyer valley and speak an Enga dialect very like Laiapu. 
Bulmer (19574), who investigated these people closely, considers that in most other 
respects Kyaka differ so markedly from other Enga-speakers they cannot with pro- 
priety be included in the general Enga category. Kyaka culture appears to be greatly 
influenced by Hagen Medlapa culture. I shall not consider Kyaka further in this 
account, except to note that they have frequent contacts (including intermarriage) 
with Kopone around Lumis, and that they trade with Saui Enga. 


(B) Saui Enga 
I did not visit the Sau valley, although I talked with Saui men visiting Wabaga. 
Bulmer spent some time at Kompiama, and has generously allowed me to refer to 
notes he made on the Saui (1955). 
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Saui distinguish between people living on the east and west sides of the Sau 
River. Some western Sau believe their ancestors came from further west, a belief 
supported by the fact that some Saui clan names are those of Mae clans and phratries 
on the upper Lai and Ambumu valleys. Many eastern’Saui clan names, on the other 
hand, bear the suffix -kint, which is also characteristic of Laiapu clans of the lower Lai, 
Saui patriclan organization resembles closely that of central Enga, although the clans 
are smaller in size. Marriage rules are the same. Population density is lower, there 
is more land available and gardens are more dispersed. Western Saui gardening 
techniques resemble those of central Enga; eastern techniques resemble those of 
Kyaka. Men and wives live apart, as among central Enga. Western Saui men’s 
houses are long, like those of Mae, but lack the Mae sloping ridge pole ; eastern Saui 
men’s houses are round like those of Laiapu. The long women’s houses resemble those 
of Laiapu and Kyaka. Saui participate in the cyclical and ceremonial te exchange of 
pigs and valuables, as do central Enga; but their trade contacts seem to be more 
frequent with Laiapu and Kyaka than with Mae. 


Saui of the Yeimanda and Tiakai valleys north of Kompiama are reported by 
patrol officers to reside frequently on the Yuat River slopes with Sapunu and Rurisau 
people, also Enga-speakers, who are called Wapi by Saui. These may be emigrants 
from the Sau valley, although some Rurisau people are reputed to be recent arrivals 
from the Baiyer valley. Nothing else is known about these Wapi. 


(C) Tarua and Wale valley Enga 


Almost nothing is known of the few thousand Enga-speakers living on the Tarua 
headwaters. I met a few of them newly arrived at Wabaga, and thought that in 
language and dress they were typically Mae. Patrol officers say the area is almost 
covered with virgin forest in which small groups practise shifting cultivation of sweet 
potatoes. Hunting is important. The heaviest concentration of population (around 
Kemana) comprises descendants of people who emigrated from the Ambumu valley 
about two generations ago and who still maintain close ties with Ambumu clans, 
Contacts with Saui are also frequent, and occasional visits are paid to Sapunu people 
of the Yuat slopes. 


In view of the smallness and dispersion of Tarua communities, it seems unlikely 
that these people would have as elaborate a clan structure as have central Enga. 


(D) Maramuni Enga 


Little is known about these people, for only a few patrols have visited the area. 
The following tentative remarks are based on observations made by patrol officers 
and on talks I had with Maramuni visiting Wabaga. Maramuni country is from 
3000 to 5000 feet, extremely rugged, intersected with creeks, and thickly forested. 
Population is sparse and seems to have declined noticeably in the past decade because 
of epidemics of dysentry and influenza and because of bitter interclan fighting following 
on the collapse of a new religious cult. Many gardens now lie abandoned. Sweet 
potatoes are the staple food, but taro is much more important in the diet than it is 
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among central Enga. Garden cultivation is in the central Enga manner. Pigs 
are scarce and expensive at present. Hunting is an important source of meat. 

There are frequent trade contacts and some intermarriage with Mae of the upper 
Ambumu and Lake Sirungki. Some Maramuni maintain gardens on the land of 
their Ambumu affines. Maramuni language closely resembles Mae. 


Maramuni also trade with Taro Enga, over difficult mountain tracks, and with 
Saui. A few now visit Wabaga, via the Ambumu, to obtain steel, salt, and pigs in 
return for locally-produced smoked nuts and tree oil and for beads imported from the 
lower Yuat region. Maramuni do not participate formally in the te exchange cycle, 
but some do individually and informally through their Ambumu affines. 


Maramuni also have named patriclans, but these seem to be much smaller, 
territorially more dispersed, and less segmented than are central Enga clans. My 
information about their marriage rules is unreliable, but these seem to be the same as 
among central Enga. Ritual life resembles that of Mae (Ambumu) and Taro Enga. 


Maramuni men have said to me, “ We speak the same language as Ambumu 
people ; we have the same customs.” 


(EZ) Taro Enga 
I had two short sojourns among Taro at Tumandana and Muriraka and acquired 
a certain amount of information, some of which seems to be reliable. 


Taro is a name used by the people themselves, as well as by their neighbours. 
They occupy the narrow valley of the upper Lagaipu between its southern tributaries, 
the Kera and the Misio. At the Kera junction, the Lagaipu is about 6500 feet, 
at the Misio junction only about 4500 feet. North and south of the Lagaipu steep and 
thickly forested ranges rise in places to about 11,000 feet. To the west lie the steep 
Maipia and Auwakumu Ranges, beyond which live Porgera River Ipili who are in 
frequent contact and conflict with Taro. Eastern Taro clans merge with Yandapu 
clans around Laiagama and with Yandapu-Paroko clans on the upper Kera River 
which in turn are continuous with northern Waka Enga of the upper Wage valley. 
A broad, uninhabited belt of ranges to the south separates Taro from Huli-speakers 
of Tari in Papua, with whom they have limited contacts, mainly via Waka Enga. 
The uninhabited northern ranges similarly separate Taro from Maramuni Enga. 
North-west of the Taro live small scattered groups of bush-dwelling Kewa, non-Enga 
speakers who are primarily semi-nomadic hunters, although some in frequent contact 
with Taro and Ipili maintain small sweet potato gardens. Kewa are reputed to be 
cannibals (although the couple I have met vehemently denied this imputation) and 
to copulate in public. Taro prefer to avoid them. 


Taro population is sparse, especially at the western end of their area below 
Muriraka where the limestone valley slopes are steep and the soil poor. At the eastern 
end population is mainly concentrated in a belt between 6500 and 7500 feet, where the 
soil appears to be a little more productive. Sweet potatoes are the main crop, grown 
in the same way as among central Enga. Food shortages commonly follow frosts and 
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droughts, especially as many stand-by crops grown by central Enga do not flourish 
in the limestone country at these altitudes. There are few pigs. Hunting is fairly 
important, more so than among central Enga because the small Taro population has 
not yet denuded the valley of trees. Houses are the same as Mae houses. 


Although Taro patriclans are probably no smaller than central Enga clans, their 
component subclans are more dispersed and seem to be the significant local units, 
At Tumandana, Kimaipi sub clan-parish of 118 members occupied at least four 
square miles. A puzzling feature of this parish was that 48-4°% of its members were 
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Diagram II. Rainfall and Seasonal Activities among Mae Enga. 


children, a ratio significantly higher than the 37-4°% I found among five central Enga 
clan-parishes. 52-5% of the members were males, a ratio that does not differ sig- 
nificantly from the central Enga 51:7%%. Taro clans appear to be less segmented 
internally than are central Enga clans. Marriage rules are the same. 


Taro have frequent commercial and ritual contacts with neighbouring peoples. 
They do not participate in the te exchange but trade briskly, acting as middlemen 
between Maramuni, Ipili, and Yandapu. [pili and Taro men regularly attend each 


others’ fertility rituals. A number of Taro women have consequently married Ipili 
men. 
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(F) Waka, Aruni and Kandepe Enga 
An account of these is given in Meggitt (1956). 


(G) [pila 
An account of these is given in Meggitt (1957c). 


4. THE CENTRAL ENGA LINEAGE SYSTEM 
(A) Structural features 


All Enga are members of named patrilineal clans, and the men of each clan, with 
their wives and children, generally reside and garden together in a small named 
locality which belongs to the clan as such. I have recorded the names and 
approximate locations of 176 of these clans among Laiapu and Syaka Enga, 143 among 
Mae and Yandapu, 22 among Tero, 15 among Waka and 36 among Aruni and Kandepe. 
This total of 392 clans I estimate to be about 90 to 95% of the actual number of clans in 
these areas. I do not know the numbers of clans among Maramuni and Tarua Enga. 
Bulmer (1955) suggests that there are at least 25 clans in the Sau valley around 
Kompiama. 

Women generally marry out of their natal clans, so it is not possible to make an 
accurate and general survey of the sizes of clans as such. But fairly reliable Admin- 
istration census figures are available for most central Enga clan-parishes. A clan- 
parish is the group of clansmen, their wives and children and attached affines and 
non-agnatic cognates who reside together in a clan territory. Analysis of two samples 
of these census figures reveals a slight but statistically significant difference between 
the average parish sizes of the two main cultural groupings. 


The mean population of 51 Mae-Yandapu clan-parishes is 350 (standard deviation 
193), of 61 Laiapu-Syaka clan-parishes 270 (standard deviation 166). I know of no 
historical or ecological reasons for this difference. 

I do not have comparable figures for fringe Enga clan-parishes ; but my ob- 
servations in those areas I visited, plus Administration officers’ patrol reports on all 
areas, suggest that only among Saui and Taro do clan-parishes approach in size those 
of central Enga.® 

Ideally, central Enga patriclans are exogamous groups, and land in clan 
territories is inherited patrilineally ; one would expect to find clan parishes comprising 
(putatively) agnatically related men, their imported wives, their sons and their 
unmarried daughters. In fact, depending on circumstances of land availability and 
economic commitments, small numbers of other relatives receive residential and 
usufructory garden privileges. These immigrants are mainly the orphaned or father- 
less children of female agnates, the impoverished husbands of female agnates, widowed 


female agnates, and the widowed mothers and sisters or orphaned younger brothers of 
clan wives. 


. fe A rough check on 23 Saui clan-parishes gives a mean population of 185, with a range from 
5 to 465. 
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On.the average, only about ten per cent of men residing in a clan territory are 
not peice EEA bescendants of the clan founder. Some of these will eventually 
return to take up land in their natal clan territories. A rough inverse correlation may 
be observed between density of population in a clan territory and the number of 
non-agnatic men residing therein. This is to be expected; attached members are 
not wanted where land is scarce but are welcome where agnatic male membership of 
a clan is declining and the clan lacks gardeners and warriors. 


264 


I use the term “ putative agnates ”’ for it is clear in cases where I have sufficient 
information that in each generation a number of attached members of a clan-parish 
generally son’s children of a female agnate, automatically become ‘‘ agnatic ’’ members 
of the clan. 


It is difficult to give accurate measurements of areas of clan territories occupied 
by parishes. Those I visited frequently enough among central Enga to be able to 
make rough estimates of their size varied from about half a square mile to six or seven 
square miles, the mode being about one square mile. This estimate can be confirmed 
in another way. The censussed area, including the Sau valley, is from 500 to 550 
square miles, of which at least 50 to 100 square miles are occupied by uninhabited 
and forested mountains and by swamps. The remaining 400 to 450 square miles 


supports at least 345 and probably more than 400 named clans. That is, a clan’ 


territory averages one square mile in area. 


Characteristically, these territories are compactly rectangular or rhomboidal, 
extending from a river frontage up the side of the valley to a forested ridge top. A 
few straddle ridges and have two river frontages. Residents of clan territories know 
their boundaries to the last foot and constantly strive to encroach on neighbouring 
clan land. In the past this was achieved by open warfare; nowadays deceit and 
litigation are employed. 


Clan territory names appear to bear no relation to clan names. Within each 
territory all creeks, ridges, downs, and gardening areas are named, the names often 
incorporating suffixes meaning creek, grassy flat, or ridge top. There are no villages. 
Parish members live in individual houses scattered through the clan territory. In 
the past, houses usually lay on tops of ridges or just below the timber-line so that they 
could be more easily defended. This pattern still exists among fringe Enga; but 
Enga in controlled areas near Administration posts are moving their houses down the 
slopes and nearer their gardens. The people stress the desirability of domestic privacy. 
Householders set their dwellings in small groves of trees and shrubs, rarely closer than 
fifty yards to neighbours’ houses and groves. Each house is connected by a narrow 
muddy path to one of the three or four main paths that meander through the territory 
to link with paths in friendly neighbouring clan territories. The main paths are open 
to all clan and parish members, as well as to friendly relatives, but not to other people. 
Today the Administration has built several public roads on which everyone may walk 
in peace to visit Government posts. Land for these roads has been alienated from 
clan holdings. 
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I. Lineage structure 

All Enga patriclans are more or less segmented internally, and central clans at 
least are elements of a lineage system. The exact status of fringe clans in this respect 
cannot yet be determined with accuracy ; adequate statistics and observations are 
not available. All that can be said of these clans is that they seem to be smaller, 
to occupy comparatively large areas, and to be less segmented. 

Almost all central clans are components of phratries named after putative 
phratry founders. The founders are thought to be sons of male and female sky 
people who came to earth at the beginning of time. Sky people are children of the 
sun and moon. There is evidence to indicate that new w phratries have formed in thé 
rece embership of individual clans increased greatly and clans expanded 
territorially, ousting or absorbing weaker brother clans in their original phratries. 
The establishment of Administration peace has arrested this process in an least one 
very big clan near Wabaga. 

The sons of phratry founders are in most cases taken to be founders of the 
component_ ‘clans ; but sometimes (1 know of seven cases) phratries are so big they are 
divided into “sub-phratries (generally two per phratry) and these in turn are divided 
intoclans. In one atypical case, the founders of two large Yandapu phratries, Sambu 
and Apurini, are taken to be the sons of Mai-imbu, the founder of a great-phratry. 
Sambu and Apurini are each divided into five subphratries, and each subphratry 
comprises from two to six clans. I could not make a detailed analysis of all phratries 
but have more or less reliable data concerning the clan composition of 43 central Enga 
phratries. 

In a sample of 14 Mae-Yandapu phratries, the mean number of clans per phratry 
is 8-8 (standard deviation 3-9) and of 29 Laiapu-Syaka phratries 5-1 (standard 
deviation 1-9). The difference between these means is not significantly different, so 
we may combine them and take the general central mean to be 6-3 clans per phratry. 








What I take to be phratries exist among some fringe Enga. Twenty-two Taro 
clans are grouped into six phratries, fifteen Waka clans into four phratries, and 
36 Aruni-Kandepe clans into six phratries. The overall mean of 4-5 clans per phratry 
seems reasonable. 

Size of phratry membership is harder to measure than phratry clan composition ; 
but Administration census figures enable us to make some informed guesses. 
Remember that most of the population figures given will be under- rather than over- 
estimates. 

In a sample of 14 Mae-Yandapu phratries the mean population per phratry is 
1330 (standard deviation 690), of 19 Laiapu-Syaka phratries 1020 (standard deviation 
470). The difference between these means is not significant, so we may take the 
general mean of central phratries to be 1150. 

Central clans are divided into subclans, almost always named after the putative 
sons of clan founders. Occasionally a subclan name embodies the belief that its 
founder was a daughter of the clan founder who returned home to rear her children, 
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and that the subclan’s present members are nephews of the clan and not true agnates, 
This is a formal rather than effective distinction ; these people behave zs agnates and 
have agnates’ rights and privileges. 

In a sample of 20 Mae clans whose clan-parish membership ranges from 140 to 
1080, the average number of subclans per clan is 4-4, with a range from 2 to 8. The 
average membership of a subclan-parish is go, the standard deviation 30°5. Subclan 
size tends to be much less variable than clan size, and this is reflected in the high 
positive correlation (rho=-+-0-74) between clan-parish size and the number of subclans 
present in the clan. The implication of this correlation is, as we could expect ina 
lineage system, that when clan membership increases, further internal segmentation 
occurs. Subclans remain much the same size as before; there are simply more of 
them. Central subclans are divided into patrilineages named after the putative sons 
of subclan founders. I have no record of any patrilineage named after a daughter, 


but such could exist. Agnattcthembers of the patrtineage-believe they share “ one 
blood.” The patrilineage founder is generally taken to be the great- grandfather of 
the oldest living men of the lineage. _ _As these men-dié, the patrilineage name Changes 
informally or by efault to that of a putative and significant son of the previous 
founder ; i.e., this is the point in the system where there is constant cleavage with 
associated ai structural am amnesia. a On the other hand, clan names, believed by most 
men to be immutable, tend to temain fairly stable unless definitive fission occurs, 


usually involving subclans changing locality as well as status. 


Patrilineage activities and interests are more parochial and domestic than those 
of clans and subclans ; the observer cannot easily record quantitative information 
about lineages other than those of the clans with which he generally resides. In 
Kara clan-parish, e.g., when parish membership (including wives and attached 
members) was 263, membership of the eight component patrilineages ranged from 2 
to 46 putative agnates, the mean being 23. Four lineages belonged to one subclan, 
2 to the second, and 2 to the third. Similarly, Kaimanggunu clan-parish comprised 
6 patrilineages, 2 to each subclan, with a mean membership of 70 (including wives and 
attached members). 

Central Enga patrilineages (plus attached members) break down into elementary 
(monogamous), or composite (polygynous) families. Men and their wives frequently 
live in separate houses, and these families do not necessarily coincide with actual 
domestic or gardening units. Ideally the permanent members of a men’s house 
(‘those who habitually reside together”) are close agnates, members of one 
patrilineage, or at most one subclan. Also, ideally, boys leave their mothers’ houses 
and join their fathers after the age of seven or eight. In fact, there are variations from 
these norms which exhibit further obvious differences between Mae-Yandapu and 
Laiapu-Syaka practices. 

In only 40 per cent of the 24 men’s houses of Kara clan-parish (Mae), e.g., were 
all the occupants members of the one lineage, and in only 58 per cent of the houses 
were they all members of the one subclan. These differences from the norm occur 
because a certain number of attached parish members are scattered through the 
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houses and because agnates may live for varying periods with coevals or friends of 
other lineages and subclans, especially if the latters’ houses are currently situated 
near the formers’ gardens. Similarly, of 13 men’s houses of Andari clan-parish at 
Kepilyama (Yandapu), 61 per cent were occupied only by males of the same subclan. 
(I do not have the relevant lineage figures). At Walya (Laiapu), of 84 men’s houses, 
79 per cent were occupied by men of the same subclan ; but this figure is inflated, 
because there are on the average fewer occupants per men’s house among Laiapu- 
Syaka than among Mae-Yandapu clans. 


In a sample of 57 Mae-Yandapu men’s houses, the mean number of occupants per 
house was 5°4 (with a range from 2 to 16), in a sample of 182 Laiapu-Syaka men’s 
houses 2:4 (with a range from I to I0). 


Mae-Yandapu men’s houses have, on the average, significantly more occupants 
and a greater range of occupants than do Laiapu-Syaka men’s houses. Laiapu men’s 
houses not only tend to be smaller than Mae men’s houses, but also are usually built 
in a different style, circular rather than rectangular. Many more Laiapu (39%) than 
Mae (2°) men’s houses are occupied by only one man, with or without sons. Further, 
although there are no boys living in 40 per cent of Mae-Yandapu and 37 per cent of 
Laiapu-Syaka men’s houses, there are, on the average, significantly more Mae-Yandapu 
than Laiapu-Syaka boys living with men. The latter tend to remain longer in their 
mothers’ houses, in some cases even until early adulthood. This is correlated with 
the lack of space in the smaller Laiapu-Syaka men’s houses, and also with the slighter 
stress placed by Laiapu-Syaka men on the notion that women (including one’s mother) 
are basically unclean and that living with women endangers men’s vitality. 

Analogous differences exist in the occupancy of women’s houses. In a sample of 
155 Mae-Yandapu houses, the mean number of occupants is 3-3 (range I to 8), of 
416 Laiapu-Syaka houses 3-2 (range 1 to 11). But the pattern of occupancy differs 
significantly in that many more males live in Laiapu-Syaka women’s houses. 


All these differences in residential patterns show fairly clearly the extent to which 
Laiapu-Syaka are influenced (via Lumis, Tomba and the Nebilyer headwaters) by 
practices of Mount Hagen people.’ 


While I cannot make such detailed statements about house occupancy among 
fringe Enga, my observations suggest that this also deviates more or less from the 
explicit Enga norm that men and women should live apart. I believe that among 
fringe Enga the general distinction between Mae and Laiapu residential patterns also 
holds good, e.g., between Aruni and Kandepe Enga. 

Nevertheless, despite these obvious differences in actual residential patterns, 
patterns of family membership are basically the same among central Enga. This 
supports the hypothesis that Laiapu residential patterns are non-Enga, borrowed from 
Sinbai, and overlaid on their essentially Enga family arrangements. I also believe 


®See Meggitt (1956, 98ff.; 1957a) for descriptions of Enga houses. 
*?Compare Gitlow (1947, 26 ff.) and Ross (1936, 342 f.). 
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that the figures in table 1 hold for Syaka and Yandapu, although I cannot at present 
statistically substantiate this opinion. 


None of the relevant apparent differences between Mae and Laiapu figures is here 
statistically significant ; i.e., the two samples are the same with respect to range of 
family sizes, mean family size, number of husbands, number of polygynous husbands, 
number of generations per family, categories of family heads, numbers of families with 
attached members, and number of attached members. 


II. Lineage functions 


Men of all clans of a phratry refer to themselves as “ brothers.’’ Territories of 
the component clans usually occupy a continuous area along a valley, sometimes 
spilling over a ridge into a neighbouring valley. Nevertheless, phratry clans rarely act 
together as a unit or group vts d@ vis other phratries. Occasionally in the recent past, 
perhaps once or twice in a man’s lifetime, his phratry engaged in formalized warfare 
with a neighbouring phratry. Sometimes three phratries fought a triangular battle 
lasting a week or so in which as many as 2500 warriors took the field at the one time. 
These jousts. intended mainly as sporting events to enhance phratry military prestige, 
resulted in comparatively few deaths, and were concluded with ceremonial exchanges 
of pork and valuables. Also, whenever a clan celebrated a ritual to propitiate its 
ancestors, all other clansmen of that phratry had the right to attend. These gather- 
ings used to occur about once or twice a decade, usually in response to clan-wide 
calamities. If a phratry contained subphratries, attendance on these military and 
ritual occasions tended to be restricted to members of a given subphratry. 


Phratries are not exogamous units; about 30 per cent of marriages are intra- 
phratry unions. important phratry function I could discover is 
provision of an ultimate genealogical basis for claims to garden land. Clansmen 
usually phrase their ownership of land thus: ‘“‘ The founder of our phratry came from 
among the sky people and was the first man to live in this locality ; he divided up this 
land among his sons, one of whom founded our clan. He gave this land to us.” 
Historical evidence may negate such claims, as when a clan occupies land it seized by 
force within living memory ; but the claim is still made. 

Clans are independent political and military groups, acting as units in such 
activities vis d vis other clans. Until recently, clan-parish members could maintain 
their gardens only bécause they could muster enough fighting men to protect their 
rights from usurpation. Interclan fighting was, and among uncontrolled fringe Enga 
still is, very common. My genealogical records suggest that at least one man in four 
was killed in these fights. Few men over forty today are unscarred.* Clans of one 
phratry should not fight each other, but in fact they sometimes did. The victors 
seized the losers’ land and dispersed their parish. This was considered reprehensible 
behaviour, and other clans of the phratry felt obliged to offer hospitality to the van- 
quished. The main causes of interclan fighting, whether within or without the phratry 


8 See Meggitt (1956, 108; 1957c, 48) for details of treatment of arrow and spear wounds. 
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TABLE I. 
Size and Composition of Central Enga Families. 





Laiapu. 





Number of families in sample Be ie | 100 
Total number of family members a a 586 


Range of sizeoffamily: 1 
Mae ‘6 
Yandapu 





Total 








Mean family size 
Total number of adults _ 
Percentage of adults 
Mean number of adults 
Total number of children 
Percentage of children .. 
Mean number of children . 
Number of meee 0a only (frequency): 
One ; 
Two: .. 
Three 


Number of husbands 
Number of wives 
Mean number of wives ‘per husband. 
Number of polygynous husbands 
Percentage of polygynous husbands .. 
Category of family head based : 
Husband ais 8 
Widower 
Widow 
oe P a 
lype of family (frequency) : 
Elementary (monogamous husband) 
Elementary with attached members 
Composite (polygynous husband) 
Composite with attached members 
Widow-led 
Widow-led with attached members 
Widower-led 
Widower-led with attached members 
Total | 
Number of families with attached members | 
Number of families without attached members | 
Total 
Relationship of attached ‘members (frequency) : 
Agnates : 
Adults .. 
Children . 
Non-agnatic cognates : 
Adults .. ‘ 
Children 
Affines : 
Adults .. 
Children 
Unrelated : 
Adults .. 
Total 
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were : seizure of a neighbouring clan’s land or regaining of one’s own land ; avenging 
the deaths of clansmen, their wives and children ;- recovering abducted women or 
stolen pigs or pandanus nuts ; avenging the rape of clan wives or daughters. 


One would expect such causes of interclan friction to arise most often between 
contiguous clans, and my inquiries confirm this. Kara clan was involved in disputes 
with at least 41 different clans (some of them several times) between about 1925 and 
1945, and at least 36 deaths occurred. Of these, 70 per cent involved Kara and 
immediately contiguous clans, 22 per cent involved Kara and clans next but one to 
Kara, and 8 per cent involved Kara and geographically more distant clans. 


Mechanisms existed for halting warfare or feuds, at least temporarily, when 
casualties became too numerous ; and in a public distribution of pigs each clan paid 
the other for each person it had killed, as well as paying allies for casualties 
they suffered. Such deaths are still being compensated for today. In eleven com- 
pensations I observed, clans distributed from 5 to 124 pigs for each victim, the mean 
being 3I pigs per victim, Compensations in the past were apparently also of this 
order. Although contributions to, and receipts of, these payments were on an individ- 
ual basis, they were organized as group affairs in which men acted on behalf of their 
clans. In the same way, individual men exchange wealth in the ¢e distribution 
cycle with men of other clans ; but the actual distributions are staged as clan cere- 
monies, attended by other clans. True trade or barter, on the other hand, is a purely 
individual affair. 

Mae-Yandapu land lost in warfare could only be regained by force ; but Laiapu- 
Syaka cases are known where the losers ransomed their land by giving many extra pigs 
when compensating for the fight deaths. Among western Enga, land seized in battle 
is added to the clan patrimony for division among clan members. It then falls under 
the rule which states that no land may be voluntarily alienated from the clan without 
the full consent of allclansmen. Acceptance of this rule make clans today reluctant to 
sell land to the Administration or to missions, unless the clans will still benefit fairly 
directly from the buyer’s use of the land, as when an Administration school or first- 
aid post is built on it. The same rule also severely limits a clansman when allowing a 
non-clansman temporary usufructory privileges in his gardens ; the period of tenure 
and the area of the garden must be very carefully defined. 


Clansmen infrequently combine to perform rituals to propitiate clan ancestral 
ghosts. Men of neighbouring clans of other phratries may hunt game which they 
bring to the ceremony and give to the host clan in return for substantial amounts of 
pork, salt, and other commodities. In this way, the host clan “ buys off” potent- 
ially hostile clans and ensures it will not be attacked during the fortnight or so of 
obligatory idleness which follows the ritual. I know of no cases where these truces 
were broken ; the sanction of ghostly punishment seems to have been effective. 


Every 12 to 18 months, bachelors of each central Enga clan go into seclusion 
for 4 or 5 days in order to rid themselves of the contaminating effects of contact with 
women (including that with their own mothers and sisters). Each clan group acts 
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thus without reference to other clans of its phratry. The end of the ritual is marked 
by singing and feasting at which the clan as a whole acts as host to people (especially 
to young women) who represent neighbouring clans. 


Ideally central clans are exogamous units. In fact, about eight per cent of 
marriages are intraclan. These are sometimes an index of impending clan fission, 
signifying that expanding subclans of the clan are acquiring clan functions and 
characteristics. Marriage rules will be analyed more closely in the next section of this 
paper. 

Within a clan territory, location of houses and gardens does not necessarily 
reflect accurately subclan affiliations. Men of different subclans may garden side by 
side, and nobody can say why subclan gardens thus interpenetrate. In Kara clan 
territory at Sari, the apparently random distribution of garden sites is very noticeable 
(see diagram III). I assume it is due partly to changes in sizes of subclans over the 
years, and partly to incorporation and provision of land for attached members of the 
parish. 

Houses also appear to be loosely distributed about the named “ small places ” 
in the clan territory. In only 54 per cent of cases were the Kara men’s houses in 
each small place occupied mainly by men of the same subclan. This sort of distri- 
bution reflects explicit choices made by house builders. A man’s garden land in a 
given place may be too fully cultivated or too awkwardly sited for his or his wife’s 
house to be built on it. Rather than live too far from his gardens, the man asks the 
owner of the most suitable vacant land nearby if he may build there. If the owner 
is not ready to garden there, he agrees readily, for after the house is pulled down 
(in about three or four years) the site will be well manured and will form a valuable 
part of the owner’s garden land on which he may grow luxury crops. 


In some clan territories subclan garden holdings and house sites are very clearly 
localized. At Randapamanda, the territory of Kaimanggunu clan, all Maipili sub- 
clan gardens and houses centre on Lambamo, those of Juwai subclan on Sambarilyama 
and of Kamakali on Mandiopa ; there are three distinct subclan territories within the 
clan area. This sort of geographical separation appears to be (and indeed is taken 
by Enga to be) a fairly reliable index of present friction among subclans and of future 
clan fission. 

Subclan men act as a group vis a vis other subclans and clans in a number of 
situations. 


Although, as we shall see, the basic gardening unit among central Enga is of 
the order of an elementary family, in major gardening projects (more common now 
that sweét potatoes are sold to the Administration), the land owner can expect help 
from other members of his clan parish as well as from outside relatives. Most of this 
aid will come from his subclansmen and their wives. 


A populous subclan may make war with small neighbouring clans ; but if defeat 
seems probable, its parallel subclans come to its aid. Occasionally, without reference 
to men of parallel subclans, men of a subclan compensate other clans for deaths caused 
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matters. 

Enga distinguish between warfare (using bows, spears and axes) and brawling 
(with fists, sticks and stones). They assert that warfare should not occur between 
subclans of the same clan ; but it does occur on occasions, for the usual reasons: land 
usurpation, theft of pigs, and rape of wives or daughters. It generally marks the 
culmination of increasing friction between subclans leading either to a drawn fight and 
then clan fission, or to the destruction and piecemeal expulsion of the weaker subclan. 
Onlookers such as maternal kin and affines or other phratry members deplore such 
behaviour and try to affect a reconciliation, usually without success. Deaths 
occurring in these fights are compensated for as is done between clans. 


Brawls between individual men or small groups of men of different subclans 
commonly follow arguments over garden boundaries, missing pigs, damaged gardens, 
and the like. They are not thought to be serious in themselves, although injuries so 
caused must be compensated for. Older clansmen generally intervene quickly to 
arbitrate, so that the brawl will not develop into warfare. 


The prestations of pigs, pork and valuables that punctuate the interactions of men 
with matrilinked kin and with affines are generally rationalized on a subclan basis. 
If a man’s son dies his subclansmen should help him to compensate most or all of the 
men of the dead boy’s mother’s subclan, as well as the individual husbands and sons 
of the boy’s mother’s sisters. Similar exchanges occur on a smaller scale when men 
who have been ill, injured, or insulted compensate their matrilinked kin. These 
distributions express the fact that, although subclans cede almost completely their 
jural rights over their female agnates to the subclans of the latters’ husbands, they 
still retain residual rights in the children of female agnates. Correlatively, these 
children may claim material aid (even occasionally including provision of land) from 
their maternal uncles and cross-cousins. 


Bachelors’ purification rituals are usually held on a clan-wide scale, all the young 
men going into and emerging from seclusion simultaneously. But each subclan 
maintains its own seclusion house in the bush, in which its bachelors reside under the 
supervision of senior bachelors. Also, in big clans, bachelors of each subclan some- 
times go into seclusion independently of those of parallel subclans ; and the subclan 
gives the concluding feast on its own behalf, inviting its parallel subclans as well as 
other clans. 


Intra-subclan marriages are strongly criticized by most men; they lead to a 
foolish and wasteful disposal of valuable bridewealth which results in comparatively 
fewer active exchange relationships. In fact, only one per cent of marriages are 
within the subclan, and these seem to concern only people of little wealth and prestige. 


. The importance of patrilineage affiliation is evident in a number of everyday ° 
situations. The garden and grazing lands of lineage men often lie together, and the 
men just as often speak of these as a block, a sort of lineage patrimony or estate in 
common in which they are co-parceners. In fact, this land comprises a number of 
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estates in severalty, each possessed by an individual family head who inherited it from 
his father and who will subdivide it and devise it in severalty to his sons. The son’s 
inheritance normally takes the form of partial forisfamiliation whereby he is portioned 
off at the time of his marriage with a part of his living father’s garden lands. 


Nevertheless, changes in the use of this land can fairly easily be made after 
discussion by lineage members, as, for instance, to accommodate someone whose family 
is outgrowing the amount of land he inherited. He may ask for, and be given, land 
from the holdings of a lineage member who has few or no children. The cession is 
ostensibly temporary, but in fact often becomes permanent unless the donor’s depend- 
ants greatly increase in number, in which case they regain the land. Similar provision 
may sometimes be made at the lineage level to give land to orphaned or fatherless 
sons of female agnates. But, because land should not be alienated from the clan, 
these immigrants only receive gardens on the explicit understanding that they will 
participate fully in lineage (and hence in clan) activities by helping in fights, or con- 
tributing to exchanges and distributions. Failure to honour this obligation leads 
to violent eviction of the immigrant. 


If a man dies while his sons are young, his lineage peers, frequently but not always 
his brothers, hold his land in custody and garden it until the sons are ready to take it 
over—usually just before they marry at the age of 25 to 30 years. If this caretaking 
period is protracted and the boys have no close agnates to protect their interests, 
the caretakers may attempt deforcement. Sometimes they are successful, and the 
boys have to seek their mother’s brother’s hospitality. 


Patrilineage men are involved in choosing spouses and arranging marriages for 
their co-members. They comprise about 40 per cent of the donors to a lineage 
member’s bride wealth, and contribute about 40 per cent of the wealth, although they 
may number as few as Io per cent of the men of the clan. Similarly, they comprise 
about 45 per cent of the recipients of a lineage woman’s bride wealth, and share about 
55 per cent of the items. Other clansmen and certain individual cognates may also 
contribute to bride wealth, receiving pork in return from the groom’s lineage ; but 
of a bride’s non-agnatic kin, only her maternal uncles are likely to share in her bride 
wealth. 

Housebuilding is an activity in which, proportionately, most of the labour is 
demanded from, and supplied by the householder’s lineage mates, and most of the food 
required is given by wives of the lineage. 


I mentioned earlier that the family, especially among Mae-Yandapu, is not 
generally a residential unit. Spouses, unless aged, should not sleep in the same house 
and should never copulate indoors. Only old women may enter men’s houses ; a man 
should not enter the house of a menstruating wife, but otherwise may visit her house 
often. The domestic unit may coincide with the elementary family, but rarely with 
the composite family. Child care is normally the province of the mother and centres 
on her residence. Food preparation occurs in both husbands’ and wife’s houses, 
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depending on the type of food involved. Among Mae Enga in particular, a husband 
may eat apart from his wife for days at a time, cooking the food himself that she 
brings him each evening. 


The basic central Enga gardening and pig-raising unit is usually the elementary 
family ; it rarely or never equals the composite (polygynous) family.This is discussed 
further in the account of horticulture. Analogously, the domestic ghost-propitiating 
group is generally the elementary, and not the composite family, the ritual occurring 
at the house of the particular wife whose children are in danger. 


Finally, mention should be made of activities involving individuals as such 
irrespective of their lineage, subclan, or other affiliations. Simple trade or barter 
seems to be the only clear-cut instance. In other apparently solo situations, such as 
deciding which piece of garden land to bring into production, which funerary dis- 
tribution to attend, which pigs to give to which maternal kinsman and so on, a man’s 
decisions are rarely taken alone or remain unaffected by his knowledge of the intentions 
and desires of his lineage, subclan, or clan “‘ brothers.” 


Most of the statements made above about the characteristic activities of groups 
at various levels in the central Enga lineage system can be supported quantitatively 
for Mae-Yandapu. Less systematic observations indicate that these statements are 
also valid for Laiapu-Syaka patrilineal groups. But for fringe Enga groups I can 
only state that I think this account is more or less true. Easily observable features 
such as the numbers, sizes, and styles of houses, the numbers of house occupants, 
or reported data such as who gave how much to whose bride wealth to, among those 
fringe Enga I have visited, parallel central Enga traits. 


III. Marriage® 


Women’s residence after marriage is ideally and usually viripatrilocal ; most 
women live in their husbands’ natal clan territories. Some men (with their families) 
make extended visits to the homes of the wife’s parents or of the man’s maternal kin, 
or of his daughters’ husbands. A few, usually poor in pigs and land, may live more or 
less permanently with the wife’s parents, although when they die their bodies will 
probably be taken back to the natal clan territories for burial. Sometimes a 
polygynous husband may leave one or more of his wives to live semipermanently with 
her parents, while he and his other wives live in his clan territory. He visits his absent 
wives at irregular intervals to check on the welfare of his pigs. A very few men who, 
as orphaned or fatherless children, went to live with their maternal uncles, may stay 
permanently with them and bring their wives there as well. The following sample of 
Mae unions (both extant and deceased) demonstrates the residential pattern. 


Central and, as far as I know, all Enga have no preferred marriage rules, but they 
do have specific marriage prohibitions. 


*I have not space to discuss here the details of marriage arrangements and accompanying 
prestations. Summary accounts of these are given for Waka Enga and Ipili in Meggitt (1956. 
103 ff.; 1957¢, 41 ff.). 
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TABLE 2. 
Mae Enga Women’s Residence After Marriage. 








l 
Type of Residence. 
} 








Viri- Uxori- Viri- Uxori- Viri- Total.” 
| patri- | patri- avuncu- avuncu- | uxoripatri- 
| local. | local, local. local. local.® 
= | | We 
Number om | 2 | 16 15 I 4 | 270 
Percentage oe siti er | 5°9 5°5 O°4 I°5 100 





® Cases in which a man living in his wife’s natal clan territory is joined by other wives. 


> There are also four other cases of wives of polygynous husbands who live with their own 
parents while their husbands’ other wives live in the husbands’ natal clan territories. 





Members of a patrilineage share ‘‘ one blood.’” A man may not marry into his 
patrilineage,—rror—meay—he_ marry any woman known to be a descendant of the 
patrilineage founder. Since few details are known of women marrying into or out of 
the lineage before the generation of ego’s grandmothers, the prohibition does not as a 
rule extend beyond a man’s second cousins and their lineages. The ban fairly clearly 
derives from a belief that copulation with a close agnate is incestuous. It is also 
extended to cover all clanswomen and the known daughters and granddaughters of 
living or dead clanswomen as far back as ego’s father’s father’s generation level. 
Absence of genealogical knowledge prevents as a rule any further extension of this 
prohibition. The ban on marrying a clanswoman is frequently justified as follows : 
“T could not marry a woman of my own clan; to whom would we give the bride 
wealth ? One does not exchange with oneself !’’ Only when a clan is large and 
fission is likely to occur along subclan lines is intraclan marriage at all frequent. 

A man should not marry into the patrilineages of his mother and mother’s 
brother’s wives (also called ‘‘mother’’), or of his father’s sisters’ husbands and 
mother’s sisters’ husbands (who are all called “‘ father’). In practice, this prohibition 
usually extends to these men’s own subclans, although not to the other subclans of 
their clans. These bans are often explained in terms of belief that one’s parallel and 
cross-cousins as ‘‘ the same as” one’s siblings and it would therefore be shameful to 
copulate with them, let alone to marry them. In any case, ‘‘ We already exchange 
with these people. Why throw away bride wealth to confirm an existing relationship ?”’ 

Finally, a man should not marry into a living wife’s lineage, a rule that tends to 
extend to the lineages of all the wives of his own lineage mates. Marriage ties with 
this wife’s or brother’s wife’s lineage have already led to other exchange relationships 
between them and ego’s lineage ; to place more bride wealth there is to waste it. 
Properly placed, it will establish new exchange relationships elsewhere. The follow- 
ing figures show that most central Enga do in fact accept these marriage prohibitions. 

Adherence to all these rules need not unduly restrict a man’s marriage choices. 
Classificatory kinship terminology does not as a rule extend very far laterally.’ 








See Meggitt (1956, 93) and Elkin (1953, 173 ff.) for lists of Mae Enga kin terms. 
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TABLE 3. 
Observance of Central Enga Marriage Rules. 
Support of “‘ Agnatic Exogamy.”’ 


Marriages into 









































| 
| Own Own Own | Other | Total. 
| Lineage. | Subclan. Clan. Clans. | 
| | 
| | | | | 
Number of marriages a joes o 6 | 39 | 510 | 555 
Percentage of marriages .. pail ° I'I 7o 86| «gto )«6|~—CTeo 
eer | | | ates ; 
Support of “‘ Cognatic Exogamy.”’ 
Marriages into Mother’s, Father’s, | 
Wife’s, Father’s Brothers’ 
Wives, Father’s Sisters’ Other 
Husbands’, Mother’s Clans. | Total. 
Sisters’ Husbands’ 
Lineages. | Subclans. | Clans. 
a i a egies | | | ade 
Number of marriages sy ctl ° | 3 21 | 176 | 200 
Percentage of marriages .. om o I°5 10°5 | 88-0 | 100 
Beg Sb | | 
Support of “ Affinal Exogamy.”’ 
| Polygynous Marriages into 
Living Wife’s Other | Total. 
I Clans. | 
Lineage. | Subclan. | Clan. 
=e | | ; 
Number of marriages ir kon I | ) I | 140 142 
Percentage of marriages .. oe) o'7 o | o'7 | 98:6 | 100 


Unlike Australian Aborigines, each of whom applies kin terms to every member of his 
own and neighbouring tribes, central Enga tend to apply terms only to members of 
subclan parishes of wives and first cousins of ego’s lineage members. Apart from 
members of his own clan-parish, these are the people he meets most often. His cross- 
cousin’s parallel cousin, on the other hand, or his wife’s cross-cousin, receives no kin 
term unless he lives nearby and the two are in frequent contact. Then the first 
becomes a parallel cousin, and the second an affine. A man therefore rarely finds 
more than eight to ten outside subclans or clans closed to him in marriage ; he still 
has in theory a couple of hundred clans open to him. 


In fact, marriages are not contracted at random. The origins of spouses form a 
definite pattern in relation to any given clan, a pattern that Enga recognize imperfectly 
when they say, ‘“‘ We marry those whom we fight.” Taking the 41 clans with which Kara 
clan has fought, we find these fights resulted in at least 36 killings (there have certainly 
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been others). In roughly the same period, Kara contracted 182 marriages with these 
clans. The correlation between rate of killing and rate of marriage is positive and 
fairly high—ry~,m=+0-48, rhox,m=+0°65. 

But it is not the case that feuds are concluded by exchanging women, or that 
marriage as such creates new tensions which lead to killings. The main causal factor 
appears to be simple propinquity: central Enga tend to fight and to marry their 
immediate neighbours more often than they do more distant people. If we take Kara 
clan’s neighbours, these can be classified into three categories : I, those whose bound- 
aries are actually contiguous with Kara’s boundary ; II, those (excluding I) whose 
boundaries are contiguous with the boundaries of clans in category I; III, all other 
clans. When we analyse Kara’s killings and marriages in these terms, a definite 
pattern emerges. 

TABLE 4. 
Propinquity, Marriages and Warfare among Central Enga. 
Category of Clan in Terms of Distance from Kara Clan. 





Activity. I. Il. III. Total. 
Marriage : 
Number .. is - eet 24 47 182 
Percentage a os 61-0 13°1 25°9 100 
Killing : 
Number 25 8 3 30 
Percentage 690° 4 22°2 8-4 100 


In terms of local topography and of the way in which clans are distributed along 
valleys, the pattern makes sense. It is easier to maintain the obligatory contacts and 
exchanges resulting from marriage if one’s affines live nearby in the same valley than 
if they live across steep ranges in distant valleys. A continuation of this sort of 
analysis using three Mae clans as reference points offers confirmation. It also shows 
why intraphratry unions are much more frequent than would be expected if marriages 
occurred in random directions. It will be remembered that central phratries are not 
exogamous. Nevertheless, phratry members are distant “ siblings’’, with whom 
exchange relations can be initiated and from whom limited military and economic aid 


TABLE 5. 


Propinquity and Marriages among Mae Enga. 
Relative Distance of Clan from One of Three Reference Clans. 


I. II. III. Total. 
Number of marriages : 
Intraphratry we 33 72 12 17 101 
Extraphratry me bat 92 59 59 210 
Total e Eye a 164 71 76 311 
Percentage nia os 52°7 22°9 24°4 100 


(y?=10'5, df=2, p<o-o1). 
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can be expected without first placing bride wealth in their clans. One would assume 
then that intraphratry marriages would not be favoured by Enga ; but in fact in a 
sample of 460 Mae marriages, 137 or 29-8 per cent are intraphratry, a figure that is 
statistically significant more than the 6 per cent anticipated if marriages were randomly 
made. That is, there are at least 15 Mae-Yandapu phratries more or less accessible to 
any given phratry. What is important, however, is that co-phratry clans form a large 
part of a given clan’s closest neighbours and therefore marriages are made into them. 
The difference between the intra- and extra-phratry distributions is statistically 
significant (chi squared=19°5, df=2, p<-01). 
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Diagram VI. Contiguity and Marriage among Mae Enga. 


So today (and for as long as central Enga can remember) the basic pattern of 
marriage choices is one in which most people marry their near neighbours, the 
frequency of extra-local marriages varying more or less inversely with the distance 
between potentially inter-marrying clans. One can visualize each clan territory as 
being surrounded by a series of concentric circles of potential spouses, these circles 
overlapping when all the clans are viewed together (see diagram VI). But this pattern 
is to some extent distorted by “‘ unpredicted ’’ marriages which depend on other factors. 
Marriages may result from trading contacts with geographically distant clans, as 
distinct from contacts through ceremonial exchanges. The latter, like (and because 
of) most marriages and warfare, tend to occur between close neighbours. Trade in 
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certain commodities, however, by its very aim, brings distant clans into contact ; 
for instance, Yandapu people from Laiagama meet Mae from Wabaga when both visit 
Yokonda to make or to buy salt. Some marriages have been made even further away 
by Yandapu men trading salt with Aruni Enga. More rarely Mae men visiting 
Yandapu affines may meet and marry Aruni women also visting Yandapu affines. 
On the other hand, I know of no cases where Mae have used relations with Yandapu or 
Ambumu affines as stepping stones to marriages with Taro or Maramuni Enga. This 
is going too far afield. Analogously, some Laiapu and Syaka marry into Kandepe 
Enga, Kauwel valley Kora, and Mount Hagen Simbai clans as a result of trading with 
them. 

Famine following severe droughts and frosts in the past forced families to migrate 
to relatives or exchange partners in more favoured areas. Sometimes the immigrants| 
remained permanently with their hosts and were absorbed into their clans. Some 
Maramuni Enga now live with Mae of the upper Ambumu valley. Pumani, a Mae 
clan at Tarumbais, has a subclan Tamunggali that comprises sons and grandsons of a 
small group of affines of (Yandapu) Tamunggali clan who migrated from Pukia, near 
Yokonda, when bad frosts destroyed their gardens. In rarer cases larger groups 
emigrated and seized land in better or less settled areas, remaining as groups main- 
taining their original identities. Kone clansmen of (Yandapu) Tandapi subphratry 
now live at Mbonana in the upper Lai (Purari) valley as an attached clan of the (Aruni) 
phratry Kamani. At Sanggorapa in the Syaka valley lives Yanuna clan which 
migrated from the upper Kauwel valley several generations ago to find better land 
and which still maintains contacts with its Kora brother clans. 


Such permanent long-distance changes of residence appear to be uncommon. 
Usually immigrants are forced to return home, for their hosts cannot or will not give 
them garden land. The most common outcome of these temporary migrations seems 
to be an increase in the rates of intermarriage between distant localities as young men 
and women who normally would never see each other are brought into contact. 


Warfare, too had similar effects on marriage choices. Members of defeated clans 
lived permanently or temporarily with affines or maternal kin, and while there were 
able to marry among their new neighbours. 


Finally, the spread of peace over wider and wider areas facilitates the 
geographical spread of marriages. Not only can trading and social visiting be extended 
with safety over great distances, but patrol posts also act as social centres where 
various clans coming into work or to sell produce can meet and arrange marriages. 
A very few central Enga women, perhaps 20 in all, have married native mission 
employees from the Chimbu area and policemen from the Eastern Highlands or the 
coast. Some of these women have, with their husbands, left the Enga area. 


Nevertheless, long-distance marriages arising from all these reasons form only 
a small fraction of all marriages. Most Enga marry their neighbours, the people of 
their own named culture area. 
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TABLE 6. 


Rates of Intermarriage among Enga and Neighbouring Peoples. 
Reference Group for Which Sample is Analysed. 


























Laiapu | 
Mae | Yandapu| Taro (Min- Syaka Waka | [pili 
Enga. | Enga. Enga. | yampu). Enga. Enga. | Porgera. 
ee} £: % e % f. % f. % f. % £. x% 
Marriages with : 

Mae .. .. 1457 |80°4 8 | 84 — 1 | 0-4 3 | I-o —|— 
Yandapu.. | 29 | 5°7 | 70 |73°7 6 | 5:0 - — 7 ‘11-6 | — 
Taro .. -. |—| —|—]| — |107 |89-9 - — i} Fey 4 \4°4 
Laiapu 18 | 3°5 | 12 |12°6 | — — |129 |56°7 | 81 27-0 
Syaka { | —j- 33 |'14°5 216 72:0 _ 
Waka oe 6), 1°2|— — 2,;1°7/— 40 66-7 5 | 5°6 
Karintsu. .. | — —j|- — — 4 6:6 - 
Aruni ig 1 | ovr 5 | 5°3 
Kandepe ..|/—/| —/— - - I | 0-4 y | ay 
Kora (Kauwel) | — | — - 50 21°9 
Simbai(Tomba))| — — —_|— 14 6°1 -j|— 
Ipili .. |= —j}— _ 4 | 3°4 ~ I | 1°7 | 69 |76-7 
Huli (Tari) .. I | o-r | — - - 6 10:0 2/1 994 
Pai-era (Por- } 

gubieri) oe — 9 |10°0 

| | | | | | 
Total .. |§12 | 100 | 95 | 100 |119 | 100 228 | 100 |300 100 | 60 | 100 | 90 | 100 


| 





Some comments are needed here. 1. It seems from this table that while Taro 
marry Yandapu, Yandapu do not marry Taro, and so on. These apparent dis- 
crepancies result from use of samples which do not necessarily overlap. 2. The 
really geographically distant marriages, as of Mae with Huli, Aruni, or Waka, have 
occurred since the coming of the Administration. 3. As indicated earlier, intragroup 
marriage rates are high—except for Minyampu Laiapu and Waka. The comparatively 
high rates of extragroup marriage for these two groups are explained by the fact that 
both reside athwart major trade routes. Most trade between Simbai and Kora, on the 
one hand, and Laiapu, Syaka and Mae, on the other, is still channelled through the 
narrow Minyampu valley. Similarly, Waka are the main middlemen in the extensive 
salt-oil trade between Yandapu, Huli and Kandepe. 


5. Foop SUPPLIES 

(A) Hunting and fishing 

Despite the considerable range of climatic and topographical conditions, the 
subsistence pattern of different cultural groups is basically the same. All are sedentary 
gardeners and pig-raisers, living in scattered homesteads and depending on sweet 
potatoes for their staple food. Hunting and food-gathering are comparatively 
unimportant in the economy, except perhaps in the little known, heavily forested 
areas to the north and west where residential groups are more widely dispersed. 
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Each clan has exclusive hunting and gathering rights in bushland included within 
its boundaries, to which all members of the clan parish have equal rights of access. 
Outsiders entering in pursuit of game are trespassers, and in the past they were 
attacked and sometime killed. Occasional deaths still occur today in such cases even 
in the controlled areas. Within a clan, a man who has unsuccessfully hunted a beast 
has no overriding claim to it if someone else secures it. Fringe clans whose territories 
abut virgin forest generally claim hunting and gathering rights for as far as about one 
day’s walk into the bush. Other clans do not recognize these claims and hunt there 
freely. 

A fair variety of wild life inhabits the forests, especially those that are more than 
a day’s walk from the settled areas and abandoned gardens. My lists indicate that 
Enga living between about 5000 and 8000 feet recognize at least 25 to 30 wild mammals 
including tree-climbing kangaroos, brush- and ring-tailed and gliding possums, 
cuscus, bandicoots, bush- and water-rats, fruit bats, and feral pigs and cats. Ill are 
prized as flesh foods, except a small black bat (Nyctimene sp ?) whose call is an ill-omen. 
House rats, which abound, are also relished, especially by older people. At least 100 
sorts of birds are known, ranging from the cassowary to the tiny grass finch.” All 
are eaten, but only cassowaries (the prestige meat par excellence), water fowl, and 
pigeons are hunted with any enthusiam for food. Some 30 to 35 of the available birds, 
especially hawks, parrots, parakeets, and birds of paradise, yield plumes greatly 
desired by men for personal decorations. About ten sorts of lizards and one snake are 
common ; but, because of the horror most Enga have of touching reptiles, these are 
rarely eaten.!* Mae cannot understand how Ipili bring themselves to wear snakeskin 
headbands and python-bone necklets, or to eat tree pythons. Mae have elaborated 
garbled accounts of pythons in the lower valleys into stories of gigantic snakes whose 
almost supernatural cunning far exceeds human intelligence. Lizards’ eggs are, 
however, occasionally eaten by women. By and large, snakes, lizards, and eels are 
rare above 6000 feet. 

Eels are a great delicacy ; but fish are not found in the rivers. Riverine clans 
have exclusive eel catching rights to their river frontages ; within a clan territory, 
a man with riverine gardens does not have exclusive river rights. Any clansman can 
set eel traps there, provided he does not enter the frontager’s gardens. Usually, 
both men co-operate. The frontager protects the eel traps from theft or loss in return 
for a small share in the catch. 

A dozen or more sorts of frogs are known and eaten, forming a small but significant 
part of the diet, especially of women and children. Using the term insects loosely, 
at least 70 to 80 kinds are present, particularly in the garden areas. About 20 spiders, 
moths, grasshoppers, vespid wasps, phasmids, cicadas, beetles, and beetle larvae are 
eaten, again mainly by women and children. Snails are regarded with fear and 
disgust as being “ sorcery-bearing,” and men will not touch them. They are 


Compare Bulmer (1957b), Mayr and Gilliard (1954). 


12 This aversion is in part religiously inspired ; snakes and lizards are often thought to be 
related to clan cult localities and to be familiars of ancestral ghosts. 
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sometimes thought to rob snares and traps by magically eating the game in them. 
Earthworms similarly are often harbingers of death ; men prefer not to touch them, 
although pigs are encouraged to eat them. 


Notwithstanding the variety of wild life found in Enga territory, it contributes a 
negligible amount of animal protein to the diet. Men of clans whose land borders 
on virgin forests make fairly regular hunting and gathering expeditions; but my 
observations indicate that their families are fortunate if they share in two or three 
small possums or birds ina month. A fringe clan that secures one or two cassowaries 
and a couple of feral pigs in a year is greatly envied by neighbours. Central clans 
usually only see cassowaries, possums etc., they have bartered from other hunters, 
either for cult ritual purposes or to contribute to ceremonial prestige exchanges. 


Little game is secured because most Enga I have seen are dismally inept bushmen 
and hunters.4% Nevertheless, men carry bows and arrows when travelling through 
the bush on other business; and they boast loudly beforehand of the game or plumes 
they will bring home. A successful hunter adds the paws or claws of his kills to a 
wristlet that testifies to his good fortune rather than to his skill. Nowadays men 
cheat by adding also the claws of fowls they have killed at home. Hunting failures 
are generally attributed to bad luck, not to incompetence. Bad luck is in turn blamed 
on interference by the sky people (who are independent spirits and not ghosts) who in 
this way have indicated their dislike for some member of the party. He is thus 
punished because his behaviour has in some way been antisocial. Men hunting game 
to augment a clan ritual feast try to avoid this predicament by taking with them a 
small pig. They cook and eat this (without ritual) at the hunting grounds and so 
please the sky people. 


Enga hunting techniques include trapping. Baited deadfall traps'* are set 
around gardens for ground-dwelling animals, including feral cats and domestic dogs 
which attack fowls. Ifa neighbour’s pig is killed in one of these, its owner should be 
compensated with a pig of comparable size. Unbaited springs are placed in the bush 
on game trails. Intended mainly for animals, they sometimes catch young 
cassowaries. Similar springs are placed on tree-limbs to secure possums, climbing 
rats, and flying foxes (highly prized for their fat but great destroyers of cultivated 
fruit trees). Simple pegged nooses are hidden in long grass to catch swamp hens 
and quail, or in trees to catch pigeons and plume-bearing birds. Young birds and 
animals taken in snares are sometimes brought home and kept for children’s pets, 
but do not long survive their rough handling. More rarely, an elaborate trap involving 
a balanced, heavy wooden flap is set up over a small forest pool where pigeons drink 
at dawn. A hidden operator releases the flap, which falls on the birds. 


Baited bark funnels with sprung trapdoors are placed in river backwaters during 
the winter period of low water to catch eels. No techniques of dam building or stream 


_ 8 Having observed the skill of Australian Aboriginal hunters and food-gatherers, I stress 
this point, for it is significant in attempting to assess the variety and value of Enga diet. 


14 These resemble deadfalls illustrated by Mead (1938, 289). 
c 
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diversion are used to secure eels, although Enga now know that Chimbu natives use 
the latter. No vegetable poisons or stupefiers are used. Women and children turn 
over stones in creeks to locate tadpoles which are steamed before being eaten. Men 
despise such food. 


Simple and self-evident magical spells are recited (not in secret) when eel and 
cassowary traps are set up but are not used with other sorts of traps or game. The 
spells sometimes aim at luring game into the trap, but more often they are intended to 
prevent theft of game from the trap. 


When brush is burned to clear land for gardens, those present snap up any game 
flushed in the process ; but grass-burning in open downs country rarely occurs as an 
explicit hunting technique. Nocturnal animals, especially possums and climbing 
rats, are taken by hand while sleeping by day in moss-clumps hanging from beech 
trees or among pendulous pandanus fronds. In the latter case, the slender palm may 
be felled in a few seconds and the dazed animal clubbed as it hits the ground. 

Most commonly, missiles are used in hunting. No man can see a bird without 
hurling sticks and stones at it ; and he usually misses. The powerful fighting bow 
made of black palm, with a bamboo bow string, is used to fire blunt or three-pronged 
hunting arrows at most birds of any size and at tree-dwelling animals, again with no 
great accuracy.’® Blunt arrows are used to avoid ruining plumes of parrots and birds 
of paradise. Light unbarbed fighting spears about nine or ten feet long are thrown at 
larger game, especially wild pigs and cassowaries. Ducks and coot feed on the several 
lakes. Generally, hunters (none of whom can swim) must wait for the wind to blow 
ashore any birds hit with arrows. Aruni Enga, however, although also non-swimmers, 
paddle small pandanus log rafts and fire at ducks from these. 

Some men keep dogs solely for use in hunting, mainly to flush tree-dwelling game. 

Men rarely hunt alone. Usually small parties of bachelors and young married 
men, accompanied by dogs, spend several days and nights in the bush at the time of the 
full moon when possums and fruit bats are more easily detected. If the expedition 
wishes to secure game for a clan fertility ceremony, the party may be much larger and 
may stay in the bush for a week or more. These groups visit the high mountain 
forests on the Hagen Range or on the Syaka-Marianda divide, through which normally 
only occasional traders and travellers pass. They camp in rough but serviceable huts, 


erected by fellow clansmen on previous occasions of hunting and gathering wild 
pandanus nuts. 


(B) Pigs 
When questioned about their obvious preoccupation with pigs, Enga men often 
reply briefly, ‘‘ Pigs are our hearts !’’ The importance of pigs, especially in western 


Enga society, cannot be overstressed. It is not simply that pigs are the main and 
most dependable source of the animal protein seriously lacking in the local diet. 
Rather, possession and circulation of pigs are values in themselves ; pigs are wealth 


15 Enga bows and arrows resemble those illustrated in Vicedom and Tischner (1948), IL 
pp. 215-17. 
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and their possession enhances a man’s social status and prestige. In accordance with 
Enga views on the correct handling of wealth, pigs circulate freely and rapidly through 
the society. No important occasion passes unmarked by distribution or exchange of 
pigs and cooked pork among the participating social groups. Whether a marriage 
celebration, a mortuary commemoration, an illness or injury compensation, a family 
ghost propitiation, or a clan ancestral cult ritual is planned it must be publicly valid- 
ated by circulation of pigs or pork.1* Despite their importance, individual pigs are 
not given personal names, probably because they change hands so quickly. 

In a sample of 34 marriage, death, and injury distributions, all everyday 
situations I observed during a period of about 15 months, 400 pigs changed hands. 
The velocity of circulation of pigs and pork can be further gauged from the transactions 
of one clan, Kara, at Sari, between October 1955 and February 1957. The 89 male 
members over 15 years of age disbursed 170 pigs and 46 cooked halfsides (half pigs), 
and received 202 pigs and 22 halfsides. These figures also indicate the difficulty of 
determining details of pig ownership. Each man, except the youngest or poorest, 
has many social commitments ; and his assets in pigs are extremely fluid. He may 
have eight pigs one day, give away six the next day, and receive three more the follow- 
ing week. A man about to make a mortuary distribution on behalf of his subclan may 
have on hand 40 pigs (only five or ten of which are actually his) in the evening. By 
noon the next day, he will have none at all. The best I could do, therefore, to gain 
some idea of pig holdings was to make spot checks on various men’s assets in the area 


around Sari where I lived.?? 


TABLE 7. 
Mae Enga Pig Ownership. 




















Number of Pigs Owned. | Total. | 
a peep. x cm — | | ] aes Clee aA | | Mean 
Oo} 11] 2] al a] §.1 6) 7 | 8 | o | 20) 22] te) rg) 14 15 | Men. | Pigs. | Pigs 

ees Beat es eee ESS Ee See eee ee ee 

Married 
men .. | 3%) 31) 2:]-2)] 44'S) 2] 3] OP] Ti — | te] 2 32 | 173 | 5°4 
Single men¢| 4 | 6 | 2 | 3 | 3 |— | 14/— |— |— — |— —|—| 19 | 37 | 19 

| | 

Total .. | 7) 9)4/41/7/5|/2/3)]6|/2]21 |—}-—|]23--] 2 51 | 210. | 41 





® These men are on other grounds also regarded as “ rubbish men.” 

> These owners of eight or more pigs are mostly middle-aged, shrewd and energetic and are 
regarded, on other grounds also, as “ big men.” 

© Bachelors participate in fewer exchange situations than do married men and have fewer 
chances to acquire pigs. 

4 This man, about to marry, had worked hard to acquire pigs to meet his bride price com- 
mitments. 





16 Ross (1936, 350 f.) and Gitlow (1947, 56 ff.) similarly stress the importance of pigs in native 
society at Mount Hagen. 

17 Furthermore, unless the informant is a friend, or unless the investigator can actually see 
all the man’s pigs (a real problem), the informant will deliberately try to mislead the inquirer. 
No man wants others to know the size of his herd ; if it is large, creditors descend on him: if it 
is small, other men sneer at his poverty. 
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On the basis of such figures, we may assume that there are nowadays about as 
many pigs as there are Enga. Before 1944-5 there were considerably more pigs, 
Native statements, confirmed by Administration patrol reports, stress the high 
mortality rate among pigs after the first arrival of “ shortwind ’’ into the area from 
the east in 1943. There seem to have been two diseases involved, anthrax and pneu- 
monia, one following quickly on the other. Not only did many pigs sicken and die 
(despite patrol officers’ attempts to treat victims with drugs) ; but eventually many 
more infected pigs were shot at the officers’ orders to protect the healthy. Central 
Enga, who cannot remember a similar catastrophe, were shocked by their losses. 
They have not forgiven Europeans whose arrival they connect with the occurrence 
of the diseases, and whose subsequent promises to replace the pigs have not been 
fulfilled. Eventually the diseases were controlled, but not before they had spread 
many miles west and south-west into the uncontrolled areas where pigs of fringe Enga 
and non-Enga also suffered heavily. Both diseases are still present in the area, 
especially in the west, and flare up periodically. Their effects on Enga diet should not 
be underestimated. Furthermore, people, especially children, occasionally contract 
anthrax from living in the houses with the diseased pigs.!® 

A concomitant of these epidemics was that, in 1944-5, western Enga embraced 
a newly developed, local religious cult that promised them immunity from such 
sickness and magical replacement of the pigs if all those left were ritually slaughtered 
and consumed. For several years some of the groups (for instance, Mae of the upper 
Ambumu valley) were without pigs. Only now are their herds building up again. 

Most men regard breeding of pigs as the most dependable way of increasing the 
size of their herds. They are therefore reluctant to part with reliable sows in distri- 
butions and exchanges and do all they can to substitute barrows, untried gilts, or, 
less often, intractable boars. Creditors, of course, try hard to secure sows. This can 
lead to serious arguments. 


TABLE 8. 
Sex of Pigs Offered in Distributions. 








| 
| Boar. | Barrow. | Sow. | Gilt. | Total. 
| | 
Frequency | 12 243 45 | 100 400 
Percentage | 3 61 II | 25 100 





As well as acquiring pigs by breeding them and by receiving them in socially 
prescribed distributions, men also procure them in straightout barter with other and 
usually unrelated communities. Enga participated in a brisk and widespread trading 
system, involving exchanges of tree oil, native salt, rattans, stone axe blades, marine 


18D. Parrish, A.D.O., who was stationed at Wabaga in 1945-46 when these diseases were 
raging, states that the ‘‘ shortwind ’’ was, in some cases at least, apparently due to the presence 
of internal parasites which destroyed the lungs of their porcine hosts. He has also drawn my 
attention to the simultaneous presence of a third, highly contagious disease of pigs which closely 
resembled ringworm in its effects. This disease seems to have disappeared completely by 1955. 
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shells, hand drums, plumes, pigs, etc. This trade was largely based on regional 
specialization, the exploitation of the differential availability of commodities deter- 
mined largely by environmental factors. In pre-European days, the valleys of the 
Wage, Porgera and Porgubieri Rivers were noted for their big pigs. Waka, Ipili and 
Pai-era used to send these east, through Taro and Yandapu, to Mae and Laiapu in return 
for stone axe blades (quarried in the Mount Hagen area), salt (manufactured at 
Yandapu salt springs), and tree oil (tapped along the lower Maramuni River and at 
Lake Kutubu). A knee-high sow cost a stone blade, or a gourd full of tree oil (about a 
quart), or four or five packets (about 40 to 50 pounds) of ash salt, or a small piece of 
pearl shell. A ten-foot bamboo of oil bought five pigs. Gilts and boars were cheaper, 
and there was little trading in barrows. After the coming of Europeans to Wabaga 
in about 1940, steel axes, spades, and bush knives, as well as many more pearl and 
cowry shells and some cash, entered the system. The common price for a pig became 
a steel axe or spade, or one pound cash, while its value in terms of shells or axe blades 
more than doubled. The value in terms of oil and salt has remained constant. 

With the advent of steel central Enga near Administration stations found they 
could also buy many pigs cheaply from fringe Enga in the uncontrolled country ; 
and for a short time pigs poured into the central area. But after the introduced 
epidemics, central Enga wishing to replenish their herds found that western Enga, 
Ipili, etc., had been similarly affected and, indeed had even fewer pigs because they had 
killed so many for cult purposes. This halted the pig trade until herds built up ; 
it resumed on a much smaller scale after about 1950. By this time so much shell and 
steel had drifted west that Ipili, Taro Enga, etc., were no longer enthusiastic sellers of 
pigs, and today they demand high prices which eastern Enga are reluctant to meet. 

Patrol officers saw that the native diet could be improved if the quality and size 
of pigs were improved. The indigenous pig is a hairy long-snouted razor-backed 
beast carrying little flesh—and that tough. A mature barrow dresses at only about 
40 to 50 pounds. By 1944 a small piggery was established at Yukos in the Syaka 
valley, where the Administration had bought from natives 150 acres of swamp. This 
was drained, fenced and planted with sweet potatoes. A nuclear herd of one imported 
boar and Io sows, plus native sows, was set up. The intention was to build up a 
reserve of imported boars to serve native sows and to exchange the progeny for 
native pigs. The latter would be used to feed Administration native personnel. 
Syaka and Laiapu responded enthusiastically and the scheme prospered. But by 
1946, despite officers’ hard work, short wind had killed the best pigs, and the piggery 
was closed by 1948. Enga would welcome its re-opening. 

Enga have had limited access to other sources of imported pigs. Occasionally 
the two or three European gold miners operating in the Sau valley sell pigs to Enga 
who travel from as far away as the upper Lai to buy them with cash earned by selling 
timber, vegetables, eggs and, less often, local pigs to Euopeans on the stations. The 
Sau is not a dependable source of pigs; but a European settler near Mount Hagen 
station (four days’ native walk from Wabaga) generally has excellent imported pigs 
for sale. The usual price (and it is reasonable) is about £8 for a tested sow. The pigs 
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are carefully carried home in covered bamboo litters, being released to graze for a few 
hours each day. During my stay at Sari, two parties of Mae made the trip to Mount 
Hagen and returned with four sows. Each was bought by a family syndicate (usually 
of brothers) who shared equally in the beast’s ownership and care. This involves no 
real problem of ownership, for an imported pig is never disposed of ; it is much too 
valuable to be put into distributions or exchanges. The sow’s progeny, by local boars, 
are larger, fatter and more desirable than local pigs. Their owners are in a strong 
position in exchange and distribution situations, for exchange partners wishing to 
receive such pigs must court the owners by being punctilious in meeting exchange 
commitments. 


An imported boar is sometimes bought at Mount Hagen, the new owner knowing 
that as well as improving his own herd, he will receive many requests (and payments 
in piglets) for its services. The effects of the introduction of imported pigs soon 
become apparent in neighbouring herds. The Administration would do well to 
encourage, even to subsidize, such importations if it wishes to make a start on im- 
proving Enga diet. 

The cost of imported beasts to Enga is not simply to be assessed in terms of 
cash price and the long walk to Mount Hagen. It continues in having to build 
especially stout and weatherproof houses for them, and in daily hand-feeding with 
cooked food (often sweet potato and choko stews, and roasted corncobs), so that the 
pig’s health and limbs are not endangered by sending it to forage in the bush and 
swamps. 

Because of the social value of pigs, their everyday breeding and care are organized 
within a large body of rules, many of which are rational enough. The connection 
between copulation and procreation is clearly, albeit crudely, recognized ; indeed, 
there is rather more interest in, and knowledge about, porcine than human sexual 
activity. It is held that a boar older than about nine lunar months need cover a sow 
or gilt in heat but once for her to farrow in four lunar months’ time. Consequently, 
a man who sees his boar serve another man’s sow demands as payment one piglet 
of the litter if she farrows within a week or so of the calculated date. The sow’s 
owner takes care to pay a boar piglet, not a gilt, in order to keep up his herd’s fertility. 
If two sows of the one man are successfully served by the same boar, two payments 
must be made. The boar’s owner is entitled to seize by force a pig of the sow’s owner 
if the latter will not pay. If two boars serve the one sow, the first in time is taken to 
be the sire. Should an argument arise between the owners over the payment, the 
matter is decided in such terms as resemblances in colour and conformation between 
the litter and boars. Men often try to evade paying boars’ owners by stealthily 
leaving their sows in heat in the boar’s vicinity, then smuggling them away as soon 
as they have been covered. 


A man wealthy in pigs usually keeps one boar from a litter for breeding ; but 
most men geld all their boars and depend on wealthy neighbours’ boars for service. 
Gelding, unaccompanied by magical ritual, is performed with a sharp bamboo knife 
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when the pig is six to eight weeks old. If the incision bleeds too freely, a pad of tree 
fern fronds is heated and applied to the wound. 

Furthermore, because older boars have uncertain tempers, men usually geld breed- 
ing boars when they are 18 to 24 months old and replace them with younger beasts. 
This is done explicitly to avoid the heavy claims for compensation that follow a power- 
ful old boar’s destruction of gardens or killing of small children or live stock.1® A boar 
is generally closely confined at night in or near the owner’s men’s house. Sometimes 
aman of little importance so fears the consequences of his boars’ destroying the gardens 
of powerful neighbours, he blinds or hamstrings his boar. On the other hand, no 
attempt is made to segregate a tractabie boar from the owner’s grazing sows ; he has 
no fear that too frequent breeding may exhaust or thin the sows. The owner wishes 
to acquire as many litters per year as possible. 

A pig, especially a boar, may spend more and more time in the clan bushland, 
eventually living there permanently and outwitting attempts to lure it home. It 
remains the owner’s property ; he lets it run there, hoping that one day it will return. 
As long as it does no damage, no clan member may touch it. But if it raids gardens 
of other men of the owner’s clan, he must make good the damage; and they will 
demand that he kill the pig. After some protest, he and interested young men chase 
it with bows and spears. Those who take part in the hunt share the meat ; but this 
is so tough and rank that it is not highly regarded. 

Other pigs are kept at night in stalls in the women’s houses.”” Normally about ten 
pigs can be kept in individual stalls in a woman’s house. A wealthy man, who often 
has more pigs than that on hand, may build a small extra piggery of two to four stalls 
beside his wife’s house. This is well-built and weather-proof ; and a fire smoulders 
init at night. Each morning, after being fed on sweet potato leaves, pigs are let out 
to graze in the clan bush- and swamp-lands. In winter, pigs are not released until 
the sun is well up ; piglets may be kept stalled until midmorning. Indeed, great care 
is taken of piglets, especially those still unweaned. Women often nurse them and 
carry them about in net bags when going to the gardens. Orphan piglets or those of 
large litters may be suckled by the owner’s wife, sharing her breasts with children. 
If no wet-nurse is available, the piglet is fed on vegetables and sugarcane juice pre- 
masticated by the women. 

Pigs are often turned into sweet potato gardens that are going out of production 
in order to grub for old tubers, or into land being tilled in order to grub for insects and 
help break up the soil. The dung is believed to enhance soil fertility by ‘‘ putting 
grease back into the land.” 

A pig can destroy an acre of garden in a few hours. Boys between six and twelve 
years of age therefore act as swineherds, occasionally helped by their sisters. Fathers 
demand that they work conscientiously and for long hours and are quick to abuse or 


1* Enga have in such cases a clear notion of distress damage-feasant, in that the garden-owner 
May seize the pig causing the damage and hold it until its owner pays damages. But the seizer 
should not dispose of the pig in any other way. 


20 See Meggitt (19574) for details of house styles and construction. 
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beat any lad who lets pigs stray into gardens. If a boy neglects his pigs and one is 
injured his father punishes him harshly. He may lop off the boy’s little finger ; cut 
off the boy’s ear lobe, cook it and make him eat it “‘ so that he will pay attention in the 
future ;” hang the boy by his wrists and smoke him for an hour or two over a slow 
fire ; or put him up on the baffle over the house fireplace for the day.” 


The pigs return to the house at dusk, usually without urging, and are fed on 
sweet potato shoots and peelings, old sweet potatoes and corncobs, and any left-overs 
from the owner’s meal preparations. Then they are stalled for the night. Newly- 
acquired pigs try to return long distances to their original homes and, if they make off, 
will certainly be stolen.** New pigs are therefore kept in the house or house yard for 
a week or so and are well fed there to break them of their old habits. 


Serious sickness or death of pigs is generally thought to be ghost caused ; but 
other possible causes are considered and precautions are taken against their occurrence. 
If a pig eats human faeces, its growth will be stunted ; so children are warned not to 
defecate where pigs graze. Growth will also be impaired if it eats menstrual blood ; 
women must therefore hide their menstrual pads of soft tree-moss in the forks of 
forest trees. Oddly enough, a menstruating woman may handle food intended for 
pigs and dogs without affecting them, although if she touches a domesticated 
cassowary’s food, it is thought the bird will moult and die. Pus-stained leaf dressings 
from human wounds should be burned, for a pig eating them would sicken and die. 
These are all believed to be ‘“‘ automatic ” occurrences. 


When a pig that has sickened for any reason and died is being cooked (and all 
such are eaten), sound pigs must be driven away into the bush lest the smell of the 
cooking meat infect them with the same sickness. Bones should not be left where 
sound pigs may eat them. Yet a sick pig is not segregated from a sound herd, nor is 
a pasture abandoned in which several pigs have sickened. Just as the smell or the 
meat of a cooking diseased pig is thought not to affect humans, the presence of dead 
or dying humans will not affect pigs. Pigs are not removed from a woman’s house if 
a corpse is inside. 


When a pig sickens for any reason the owner tries several reputedly therapeutic 
techniques deriving from the general Enga notion that illness may be cured by letting 
or driving out bad blood or bad influences. Many pigs have a simple cut in one or 
both ears. This is not a mark of ownership. Sometimes it expresses the owner's 
intention to reserve this pig as part payment of a death compensation, especially to 
compensate another clan for the death of a member killed by the owner’s clan. But 


21 If an Administration officer learns of this, he brings the father to trial, charging him with 
having inflicted grievous bodily harm. Conviction means a long jail sentence. 


22 When a man finds a stray pig belonging to a fellow clansman, or a relative, or an exchange 
partner of a clansman, other clansmen insist he return it to the owner in order to maintain friendly 
ties. Otherwise violence and inter-clan feuding could result. Stray pigs owned by enemies and 
strangers are kept with clan approval, unless the owner’s clan is too powerful to defeat in the 
fight which will almost certainly follow. Gossip soon informs the rightful owner of his pig's 
whereabouts, and he and his clan brothers try to regain it by force. 
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usually the ear was sliced when the beast was sick to let out the “ rotten ’’ blood and 
to promote growth. The underside of the tail may also be incised for the same reasons. 

If the pig suffers from introduced short wind, the most obvious symptom, laboured 
breathing, is treated, often fatally, by thoracic puncturing. The cervical buboes of a 
pig with anthrax are also lanced and drained, and this too may lead to morbid 
secondary infection. Nowadays, many men living near Wabaga take such pigs to the 
hospital for injections of antibiotics, treatment according with their idea of inserting 
good to drive out bad. Indigenous surgery should not, however, be simply regarded 
as magical in intent, because Enga know that similar surgery is associated with men’s 
occasional recovery from internal infection of fight wounds.*%. 

Although men say that proper breeding, care and feeding contribute to the growth 
of pigs, they also state that magical techniques will hasten this growth. Women 
generally use family-owned magic which is believed to work automatically and 
without the aid of ghosts. They may regularly rub their pigs with bespelled leaves or 
put these leaves inside sweet potatoes fed to the pigs. Some women hang up piglets 
by their hind legs, singe off their hair, rub them with grey clay and bespell them. If 
aman kills a pig and finds that it is too lean, he berates and sometimes thrashes his wife 
for neglecting her magic. 

Bones of birds and animals cooked or eaten at a man’s or woman’s house are 
tucked into the gable wall. This is partly a matter of prestige. Visitors see how 
often meat is eaten there, and this implies that the family head is wealthy or a good 
hunter.24 It is also magical because the bones automatically attract more meat to 
the house. To confirm the process a man may place a bundle of bespelled leaves 
among the bones in his wife’s house gable. He does not place them in his own house 
for this is shared by men not of his immediate family who ought not to benefit from 
his family magic. When a man’s or woman’s house is rebuilt, bones from the old 
house are burned in the first fire lit in the new house to dry out the ground and timber. 
An old man of the family or patrilineage publicly mutters spells over the smoke to 
attract much pork in the future. 

Occupants of a new men’s house in some clans try to ensure supplies of pork by 
killing a small pig, generally one supplied by the wealthiest occupant. They splash 
blood from its nose on the fence and door jambs, then cook the pig. Only men of that 
house may eat this pork. Men of an old-established men’s house may also do this 
when a pig is killed there for other reasons, for instance, to propitiate a ghost. 

Although Enga believe that rational and magical methods will increase the supply 
of pigs and pork, they also believe that contemporary or ancestral clan ghosts 


*3 See Meggitt (1956, 108; 1957¢, 47 f.). 

24 A man may end a meal of pork by slipping a pig bone over a twig high in a tree. He later 
points this out with assumed indifference to guests and hints that he eats pork every day. Every- 
one knows this exaggeration is a ploy in the constant game of lifemanship which Enga men play 
determinedly. When a male pig is butchered the owner gives the testes or penis to his ener 
wife, his betrothed, his daughter, or his niece to wear as a wristlet. This decoration, worn unti 
it rots away, also draws attention to his wealth in pigs and so enhances his prestige. Men collect 
pig tails and add them to the fringes of the large net aprons that they wear on important occasions. 
Some wealthy men have from 80 to 100 tails on their aprons. 
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ultimately determine the numbers and condition of clan pigs. Good health and 
adequate fertility of pigs, as of women and gardens, are taken to be normal, indicating 
a neutral attitude among the ghosts. Disruption of these conditions demonstrates that 
the ghosts are, for various reasons, angry with the clan or with individual members. 
A man’s pigs may sicken, and anthrax, short wind, or poor food is not the cause. 
He must then propitiate a known agnatic ghost by killing the beasts, and sometimes 
extra ones as well, to feed it. Ora pig, particularly a boar, may savage its owner, 
members of his family, or outsiders ; a ghost has caused the pig to act thus to draw 
attention to its displeasure at some action or omission of the owner. The pig is ritually 
killed for the ghost. If an outsider is bitten, he should also be compensated. (This 
belief also includes cassowaries, but not dogs. “‘ It is the nature of dogs never to bite 
their owners and always to bite outsiders.”) A piglet born deformed but alive is 
similarly an ill-omen ; the intentions, always malevolent, of the ghost must be as- 
certained and pigs killed to placate it.?5 


When such calamities are clan-wide, ancestral ghosts who reside in the clan 
fertility stones are angry at some slight, and clansmen must propitiate them. The 
men decorate the clan stones and kill many pigs and wild animals to feed the ghosts.** 
These rituals occurred only about once or twice a decade in the past. They have 
rapidly declined in significance since the arrival of Europeans. Missions in the area 
have worked relentlessly to stamp out these and all other elements of Enga culture 
that displease them. 


In Enga theory individual men own pigs and may dispose of their herds as they 
wish, provided they first meet all their current and expected social commitments. 
This proviso enables a man’s relatives, especially his close agnates, to exercise pressure 
on him to meet what are essentially group obligations. A man whose patrilineage son 
is about to marry, or whose own son has recently died, would be roundly abused by 
other men of his lineage if he disposed of his pigs in private trading deals and kept 
none to meet the bridewealth or funerary-distribution obligations. Maternal kin 
or affines who should have received some of these pigs would also be angry. None 
but the lowliest “‘ rubbish man” would act in this way. The average man, when 
manipulating his own wealth in pigs, lets his knowledge of his relatives’ intentions and 
commitments guide his plans. The sanctions are straightforward. If he ignores his 
obligations, the relatives vilify and sometimes attack him; his social reputation 
declines ; and people do not give him the help to which he is normally entitled. 


Within this context, a man is sole owner of his pigs ; whenever he disposes of 
some of them to meet group obligations, his own prestige is also enhanced. 


The main share of caring for pigs falls on a man’s wife, or on a bachelor’s married 
sister or widowed mother. She must feed them daily and clean their stalls. Some 
men, especially the more wealthy with respected wives, mothers, or sisters, repay the 
woman’s conscientious care by giving her a piglet of a litter as ‘‘ her own.” But the 


25 See Meggitt (1956, 109 ff., 122 f., 132; 1957¢, 51 f.). 
26 See Meggitt (1956, 114 ff., 127 ff., 132 f.; 1957¢, 52 ff.). 
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man always retains overriding rights in this pig’s disposal. The woman may argue 
that it is her pig and that she wants to augment a brother’s bridewealth with it ; 
but it will finally go where her husband chooses to send it, even if he has first to thrash 
her into agreement. Clansmen support his action. Usually, however, a woman sees 
where her husband’s duty or social advantage lies and quickly agrees with his 
decision—a fact that reflects the degree to which women are incorporated into the 
clans of their husbands. 


Very rarely, and I knew of only two cases, an elderly widow possesses in her own 
right a few pigs received at funerary or bridewealth distributions, or from an affection- 
ate son. She may dispose of these in distributions as she wishes, but she generally 
asks for, and is guided by, the advice of her son. 


Polygynous husbands are usually wealthier than other men, owning more pigs 
and using more land. Such a man often has his gardens and the houses of his wives 
scattered through the clan territory and splits up his pigs among the women. This 
is a form of insurance against pig sicknesses. Really wealthy men with four to eight or 
more wives, and these are rare, may arrange to have some of their wives and pigs 
reside more or less permanently in the clan territories of the fathers of the women. 
This wide distribution lowers the risk of all the herd becoming sick or being affected 
by local food shortages. The woman’s father, usually elderly, is a knowledgeable 
and reliable custodian of the pigs. Moreover, if the wife has few or no brothers, 
her father may allow her, and indirectly her husband, lifetime usufructory rights in 
some of his garden land because she helps in its maintenance. 


A more common form of risk-spreading occurs when a man (married or single) 
places some of his pigs in the care of a sister married into another clan. In the past 
it was also standard practice when a clan expected an attack, for the men to send 
their wives, small children and pigs to shelter with their wives’ brothers or sisters’ 
husbands. In all these cases, definite agreements are reached concerning the supply 
of, and payment for the pig’s food. Normally, if pigs are boarded for more than four 
to six months, their owner gives the custodian (wife’s father or sister’s husband) 
a piglet or, for really long periods, a pig when regaining his pigs. For shorter periods, 
the custodian is paid a leg of pork next time the owner distributes or receives pork. 
If a pig dies while being cared for, the custodian may keep and cook it, but must 
replace it with an equivalent pig. Otherwise, the angry pig-owner will try to seize 
one of the custodian’s pigs, an action which will lead to interminable and bitter 
wrangling. To avoid making such repayments, most custodians tell an owner to take 
his sick pigs home at once.?? 


Native policemen stationed in the Wabag Subdistrict, particularly those married 
to local women, accept this pattern of pig care. Some own many pigs which they 
place in the care of wives’ brothers, or of young bachelors who have worked for them 
as servants. In the former case, the custodians are paid with occasional pigs from 


*7 An Enga agister is in the legal sense a bailee for reward and accepts the obligations that 
normally fall on a bailee in our own society. 
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the herd ; in the latter, the youth usually prefers a small cash wage, five to ten shillings 
a month. 

In theory, sons or, failing them, brothers inherit the father’s pigs, the eldest 
receiving the largest share. In fact funerary distributions dissipate the herd ; the pigs, 
plus extra ones donated by men of the deceased’s subclan, must be given alive or as 
pork to certain of the maternal kin and affines. Sometimes a very old man anticipates 
his death and makes the funerary distribution himself, as well as erasing any other 
debts. His sons inherit not actual pigs but valuable credits, for every gift must 
sooner or later be repaid in full. Everyone who has received a pig becomes the sons’ 
debtor in future distributions. Similarly, an old man expecting to leave an elderly 
widow may anticipate her funerary distributions and give pigs to her daughters’ 
husbands and to her maternal kin. Again the credits accrue to his sons. Some old 
men publicly hand the interests in their pigs to married sons, saying that they are too 
old to bother with them any more. But I observed that they still direct the disposal 
of the pigs and that the sons do not disregard the instructions. 


Although women care for pigs, only men may kill, butcher, cook and distribute 
pork. Women, not only when they menstruate but at all times, are believed to be 
fundamentally unclean and dangerous and so must not interfere. Ifa woman merely 
steps over a piece of cooked meat, it will quickly rot. Similarly, a man who has 
copulated that day cannot handle pork or cooking stones, otherwise the pork will not 
cook properly. Most pigs are cooked, nevertheless, in ovens in the house-yards of 
wives. 

Pigs are clubbed to death, always by a man other than the owner who is “ too 
sorry ’’ to strike efficiently. The owner’s wife, on the other hand, rarely shows, or is 
expected to feel, any emotion. Men heat cooking stones on a large fire, and on this 
the pig is singed and scraped after they clean it with water and rough leaves. Then 
they butcher the pig, using axes and bamboo knives (still preferred to steel knives for 
this job). Children eat such titbits as ear tips and snout raw. Everyone else grills 
morsels of meat tossed over by the butchers. Tusks are saved for use as wood- 
scrapers and nose decorations, bladders for inflation and use as head-dress decorations. 
If a pig is very fat, men render down the fat and keep it for body decoration. Women 
wash the intestines and belly and make a haggis by filling the belly with chopped fat, 
intestines and leaf garnishes. Men cook this and other organs with edible leaves in a 
leaf package. Corn cobs, peeled taro and sweet potatoes are placed in the abdominal 
cavity to soak up blood, then are set aside for cooking. 

Men butcher the carcase in a standard manner. They remove the head, lift out 
the spine and rib-cage and bisect longitudinally the remainder into “ half-sides.” 
Each half-side comprises a fore- and hind-leg joined by a flank, and it is a recognized 
unit in exchanges and distributions. 

A pit about three feet deep and twenty inches in diameter is lined with banana and 
breadfruit leaves, and men place in it layers of hot stones, pork (including the packages) 
and vegetables (sweet potatoes, taro, yams, corn cobs, gourds, tree fern: fronds, 
cabbages, etc.). They seal the pit with cordyline and breadfruit leaves and pile 
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earth over all so that the oven becomes a pressure cooker in which food is steamed in 
its own moisture. Generally the oven is opened about two hours later, and the meat 
is well enough cooked to please European palates. Salted, and having a relish of 
chewed raw ginger and succulent aromatic leaves spat over it, the pork is delicious. 
The method of cooking is economical ; no part of the pig is wasted. 

Few taboos attend the eating of pork because, so the Enga say, it is too scarce and 
valuable for consumption to be any further restricted. But women, children 
and sometimes younger bachelors cannot eat pork cooked for ritual reasons in men’s 
houses or in clan fertility houses. Also, no man will eat pork (or any food) that he 
knows originated from a clan, one of whose members he or his close agnates have 
killed. He fears that the dead man’s ghost will use the food to project sorcery on to 
him. These situations occur infrequently, however, and most pork can be eaten by 
anyone. 

Despite the numbers of pigs, the interest Enga take in them and the absence of 
food taboos, the average married man is fortunate if he eats two to three pounds of 
pork each month. His wife and young children each get about half this amount. 
There is no continuity of supply ; a family may get five or six pounds of pork in one 
month and none in the next. Pigs are rarely if ever killed simply because a family is 
meat-hungry. The wealthiest man would hesitate to do this. Men kill pigs only 
to meet social commitments or, less often, if the pigs are fatally ill. Even then a man 
uses the occasion to propitiate an agnatic ghost. His family eats almost none of the 
pork. He sends the half-sides to exchange creditors, or to relatives who are due for 
funerary and other compensations. He cuts the other pieces small and distributes 
them to minor creditors or as goodwill gifts to sweeten anticipated exchanges. Often 
the owner and his family eat only the titbits grilled during the butchering of the pig. 
The meat-hungry men show great self-restraint, forgoing their present desire to meet 
social obligations and so to enhance their prestige. Their wives and children are less 
phlegmatic ; they complain long and bitterly at the small amount of meat left. 


The strength of social and physiological desires for pork struck me on the many 
occasions I saw men walk from five to ten miles in cold rain and over steep mountain 
tracks in the hope of receiving a pound or so of pork at a public distribution. One 
man aged at least sixty walked 56 miles in two days and counted the journey well 
worth while because he received half a leg of pork. 

The man who receives a half-side of pork is in no better position than the donor. 
If he has a number of minor debts outstanding, he cuts up and distributes the half-side, 
again keeping only a pound or two for his family. More often he simply hands on 
the whole half-side to satisfy a major creditor, or as a preliminary gift to an important 
exchange partner. A half-side can change hands six times in four or five days, travelling 
fifty miles or more before it stinks abominably and nobody else will accept it. The 
unfortuate possessor then shares it with his immediate relatives. If it is really foul, 
men wash it carefully and submerge it in a stream during carving so that the company 
will not vomit. If it is too rotten to eat, they save the fat for decorations and throw 
away the meat. But men are loath to lose even rotten meat, and every year a number 
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of people die asa result. Shortly after my arrival at Sari, a man and his small son died 
and ten other men spent a week in the Wabaga hospital because they ate a half-side 
that was, to my knowledge, at least five days old. The rotten pork is never blamed 
for the deaths ; they are always attributed to ghostly malevolence. 


The problem of keeping pork for long periods becomes acute at certain stages of 
cyclical te distributions when all who have received pigs must repay the donors with 
half-sides.2* On these occasions literally tons of pork are moving along the valleys, 
most of it smelling horribly. In the Lai, Syaka, and Ambumu valleys alone the te 
affects some 40,000 people. About 30 per cent of these (12-13,000) would be men with 
at least one pig each, and in some cases I0 to 20 pigs each, in the te. I estimate’the 
total number of pigs involved in a given cycle to be about 30,000, of which at least 
half are slaughtered at the end of the cycle and their pork sent back along the valleys. 
Men then make elevated, cool stores*® for the pork, but these are no real help. It 
would, I think, be worth while for the Administration to investigate the feasibility of 
teaching Enga how to salt and preserve their pork. 
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To sum up: pigs are one of the main foci of interest. Social prestige is 
intimately bound up with the acquisition and distribution of pigs. But although 
there are many pigs in the area and these are the main source of meat, Enga actually 
eat very little pork. 


(C) Fowls 

As far as I can ascertain, there were no fowls in the area before the arrival of 
Europeans.*° Nowadays almost every family within two or three days’ walk of 
Government stations possesses a flock of from three to about ten fowls. It was 
impossible to make an accurate sample census because the birds change hands too 
quickly. To keep fowls successfully, men had to discard their hunting dogs, and 
most in the fowl-owning area have done so. Fringe Enga, such as Maramuni men who 
have more chances to hunt, own few fowls. They will not accept them in trading 
transactions with central Enga because their dogs would kill them ; and they will not 
dispose of their dogs. 


Central Enga have quickly fitted fowls into the pig-pork complex and in many 
ways regard them as smaller and less valuable pigs. A hen is worth ten shillings or 
a bush knife, a cock five shillings or a smaller knife.44 Men try to retain hens for 
breeding and to put cocks into distributions. Women usually care for fowls. The 
birds forage by day around the dwellings but at night are kept in well-built fowlhouses 
set in yards. These are sometimes roofed as protection from birds of prey as well as 
from pigs, dogs, and cats. Fowlhouses are built near women’s dwellings to reduce 


28 See Bus (1951) and Elkin (1953) for accounts of the t#e. 
29 Similar to that illustrated in Vicedom and Tischner (1948, I, 178). 


3° Vicedom and Tischner (1948, I, 198) remark on the sporadic occurrence of bantam fowls 
around Mount Hagen in the early 1940’s, and imply that these were indigenous. They do not, 
however, seem to have reached Wabaga. Enga still use pidgin English terms for hens, roosters 
and fowls generally. 


*1 The cash values are meaningful in the limited context of the few sales made to Europeans. 
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the chances of theft. Owners of few fowls may keep them in a stall on the house 
verandah. Occasionally men of a patrilineage keep all their fowls in one run under the 
care of an old man of the lineage, whom they each pay a chicken for his trouble. 
Bachelors leave fowls in their sisters’ care. 

Fowls are owned by a husband alone, occasionally by husband and wife jointly, 
or, very rarely, by a wife alone. But in the latter two cases, a woman should be 
guided by her husband’s advice in disposing of the birds. If husband and wife are 
co-owners, even if a bird is procured by bartering for it some object made by the 
woman, such as a skirt, the husband ideally retains over-riding rights of disposal. 
In fact, however, men tend to grant their wives some freedom in disposal of fowls, 
especially to assist in matters concerning the wives’ agnates. 


Families rarely kill fowls simply because they are hungry. They prefer to 
dispose of them during distributions of pigs and pork. Opinions are divided as to 
whether killing a fowl is adequate to propitiate a ghost. Certainly it cannot be sub- 
stituted for a pig. But I have seen old men when ill kill and eat a fowl “‘ to strengthen 
them.” They asserted that the ghost causing the illness was propitiated “‘a little.’’ 


Killing and cooking fowls is men’s work because of the meat. But women may 
sometimes distribute the meat within the patrilineage. If outsiders are recipients, 
only men distribute it. Fowls are either boiled (a cooking technique unknown before 
the advent of metal containers) or steamed in earth ovens with vegetables. On 
social occasions they are cooked with pork. 

Eggs are not much used as food. I have never seen them eaten outside family 
meals. Normally, a man prefers to leave eggs in the nest, hoping they will hatch. 
If after some weeks they are still there, he roasts them in the ashes. Families living 
near Europeans sell at three to four shillings a dozen all the fresh eggs they produce. 
This, in terms of the present Enga-European economy, is a high return for little work 
and is greatly favoured. The number of eggs acceptable to Europeans is, however, 
limited, for Enga see no real point in collecting eggs daily. At Sari, two clans 
numbering some 650 members and owning several hundred fowls could rarely provide 
me with more than three dozen fresh eggs in a week, and usually only one dozen. The 
money is generally commandeered by the men, although some allow their wives to 
keep a little to buy cloth from the trade store at Wabaga. 


(D) Other livestock 

Few families own introduced cats. Some men prefer not to have them because 
of the danger to fowls; others because cats keep down the house rats, which are a 
limited, although valued, source of meat. Most cats are eaten when they reach any 
size, being cooked in ground ovens like possums. The dark meat has a very rank 
flavour, and a few Enga prefer not to eat it. 

The indigenous dog is a handsome animal of stocky build and looks rather like 
asmall dingo. Like the dingo, it howls but does not bark. Nowadays, few of these 
dogs are to be seen within several days’ walk of European settlement. Many were 
destroyed and eaten by their owners when they acquired fowls; the rest have been 
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bred out by introduced mongrels belonging to native policemen and Europeans, 
An Enga family rarely has more than one dog at a time. 


In the past, and still in the fringe areas, dogs were kept as hunting- and watch- 
dogs. From what I have seen of them, they are inefficient and easily cowed, perhaps 
because they are fed rarely and kicked often. They were highly prized, nevertheless, 
and a good bitch cost as much as one stone axe, a net bag, ora small barrow. Today 
wealthy men near Government stations sometimes buy for ten or twenty shillings 
European dogs from native policemen, partly to act as watchdogs, partly as marks of 
status. 

Ownership, care and training of dogs are men’s business. Men inherit their 
fathers’ dogs. A man who kills another’s dog, accidentally or on purpose, compensates 
the owner with an axe, a small pig, or another dog. Such deaths are supposed to have 
led to a number of interclan fights in the past. The owner of a dog that covers a bitch 
cannot, however, claim one of the litter as payment. Dogs past their prime may be 
eaten, but there are so few of them that they are a negligible source of meat. A good 
hunting dog to which a man has become attached and given a name is not eaten. 
It is buried in a marked grave in the same way as is a child. It is even mourned for 
several days. Dogs are as acceptable as pigs in propitiating ghosts, but I have never 
seen one killed for this reason. According to the people, it would be too much trouble 
to acquire and train another dog. 


Cassowaries killed by hunters are promptly eaten without ceremony by the 
hunters’ patrilineage. Those caught alive in traps are usually young. They are kept 
in stalls*? inside stout pens near the dwellings of the wives of the hunters. Such birds 
are regarded much as are pigs; men inherit their fathers’ cassowaries. The bird is 
fed on raw and cooked sweet potatoes by the owner or his wife if she is not 
menstruating. There is no growth magic for cassowaries. Young birds are released 
daily to graze around the homestead ; old birds that are likely to attack humans are 
permanently penned, and there are very few cases of people being injured by them. 
In such cases the owner must pay the normal injury or death compensation. Birds 
are often named, usually after the places where they were trapped. 


Cassowaries may be substituted for pigs in barter trade and in ceremonial distri- 
butions. A fully-grown bird of either sex is the equivalent of a sow or a large barrow, 
or of a small pig plus an axe or a pearl shell, nowadays of two or three pounds cash. 
Cassowaries are scarce among central Enga (I saw only 16 in 15 months), who mainly 
obtain them in trade with Waka Enga.** Their rearing is attended by certain risks: 
the bird may easily die and the high purchase price be lost; or it may attack 
someone, when high compensation (40 or 50 pigs for a death) must be paid. Only 
wealthy men possess cassowaries, and these are regarded very much as indices of high 
status. Owners rarely part with the birds except in the big te exchanges where their 
disposal reflects maximum prestige. Cassowaries can be killed to propitiate ghosts ; 


32 Resembling that illustrated by Vicedom and Tischner (1948, I, 178). 
38 See Meggitt (1956, 103) for details. 
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but in general, they are killed (by strangling with a pig rope) on even fewer social 
occasions than are pigs. The owner may keep the bird’s feathers to make head- 
dresses (a man’s job), or he may tell a friend to pluck the bird on condition that he 
makes him a headdress in payment. Since a fully grown bird yields enough feathers 
for three headdresses, each worth an axe, or a small pig, or £1, the friend profits 
handsomely. Butchering and cooking (in ovens) cassowaries are men’s work. There 
are no restrictions on women and children eating the flesh. But, by and large, there 
are so few cassowaries available that some people go through life without ever tasing 
such meat. 


(E) Wild vegetable foods 

The Enga area supports a great variety of floral forms ; central Enga recognize 
more than 300 non-cultivated trees, plants, and shrubs, most of which grow in the 
forests. Many of these are put to use. Barks, vines and rattans are employed in 
house- and bridge-building ;34 a number of timbers are used for firewood, for buildings, 
for tools and weapons; many plants provide materials and dyes for personal 
decorations ; some appear in the limited Enga pharmacopeia. Comparatively few of 
the non-domesticated floral varieties are regarded as foodbearing. I recorded only 
six kinds of fruits, ten to 15 kinds of edible fungi, two kinds of edible leaves, two or 
three cucumber-like plants, and four plants bearing edible seeds. These are eaten in 
quantity only as emergency foods in times of garden failure. Otherwise they are eaten 
casually by people who for other reasons happen to be travelling through the bush. 
In general, food-gathering plays a very small part in Enga economy. 


The only substantial exception to this statement concerns the gathering of nuts 
of two or three sorts of wild pandanus palms. When these palms bear in the wet 
season (the actual dates vary with altitude above sea level) small parties of young men 
may go out nut-collecting for several days at a time. 


Most wild pandanus grow at high altitudes in virgin bush. They are believed to 
have been planted from fallen nuts by bandicoots for their own food use. But, as Enga 
say, ‘‘ We are smarter than the bandicoots, and we harvest the trees first.’ In fact, 
men of lineages or subclans living nearest such stands try to maintain by force rights 


over the nuts. People of other clans will not recognize such claims, and theft is a ~~ 


fruitful source of inter-clan quarrelling. I know of cases where detected thieves have 
died from beatings administered by angry ‘“‘ owners.’’ Wild pandanus palms growing 
within clan boundaries are regarded as clan, not individual property. When they bear 
it is a matter of first comers’ harvesting them. No clansman may reserve rights to 
such palms from season to season. Wild pandanus nuts are, however, so inferior to 
cultivated nuts that many men do not bother to collect them unless very hungry, 
Only clans at higher altitudes where domesticated pandanus do not flourish really 
concern themselves with wild pandanus. 


54 Some Enga bridges resemble that illustrated by Vicedom and Tischner (1948, I, plate 19) ; 
most are more elaborate 
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(F) Sweet potatoes 

Sweet potatoes are the staple food. Enga recognize 31 different varieties in terms 
of a cross-classification of skin and flesh colours, leaf conformation, and maturing 
times. Europeans find it difficult to detect some of these differences ; but they seem 
to be consistent. Twentyfive of the varieties are, according to Enga, indigenous, 
and there is no tradition of their ever having been introduced into the area. The 
remaining six are of European origin ; but several of these are said to have preceded 
Europeans into the area. Slips were acquired in personal trading relations with Mount 
Hagen people, apparently before 1940. 

Yields and maturing times vary considerably with garden altitudes. Optimum 
conditions seem to exist between about 5500 and 6500 feet. Size decreases and the 
maturing period increases markedly above 7000 feet. Few but the least favourably 
situated Enga attempt to grow sweet potatoes above 8000 feet because of the almost 
annual occurrence of frosts; and these potatoes are very poor indeed.*® Nobody 
gardens above 8500 feet.%¢ 


At Sari, between 6700 and 7000 feet, as far as I could judge from observations 
of several gardening cycles, the average maturing period is about nine months, ranging 
from about seven months for introduced varieties to about ten months for the far more 
commonly planted indigenous varieties. The yield of first crops in the best soil, on 
the limited riverine flats, is about 14,000 pounds per acre.37__ Fallowing time between 
crops on these flats is as little as one to two years. But river flats always comprise 
the smallest part of the central clans’ arable land ; the gardens extend up the slopes to 
the ridgetop forests. Most of the slopes are steep (from 40° to 60°, with some as much 
as 70° from the horizontal) ; and the soil fertility appears to decrease sharply the higher 
the gardens are on the slopes. In many places, especially in the upper Lai and 
Ambumu valleys, gardening and timber-cutting have led to serious erosion, so that 
the grassy slopes are covered with but a thin layer of humus resting on dense yellow 
or red clay many feet deep. Enga state that such soil ‘‘ has no grease in it,” and that, 
therefore, yields are smaller and fallowing time necessarily longer—as much as 12 to 14 
years between crops.** They will rarely attempt to take out a second crop of sweet 
potatoes in succession from this land, or try to grow other crops on it. 


Among central Enga who garden between 5500 and 7000 feet, I estimate the 
overall sweet potato yield for a first crop (i.e. in a nine months’ season) could be 


55 See, e.g., the account of the Waka, Karintsu and Aruni Enga in Meggitt (1956). 


*6 Archbold, Rand and Brass (1942, 208) similarly place the upper limits of sweet potato 
cultivation in the Balim valley in Dutch New Guinea at about 2,500 metres. 


3? This figure is based on sample weights from entire gardens. Compare Massal and Barrau 
(1956, 25): ‘“ The average conditions prevailing in native gardens produce a yield ranging from 
three to six tons per acre. . .”’ Schindler (1952, 306), however, states that native gardens at an 
experimental station at Aiyura (about 5,500 feet) in the Eastern Highlands produced eight tons 
of sweet potatoes per year. Presumably these were the introduced Okinawa variety, which is a 
prolific yielder. 


38 Mae, and presumably all Enga, have a variety of terms to distinguish among different 
sorts of gardens according to differences in crops, soil quality, hill slopes, previous uses, current 
conditions, etc. 
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at most four tons per acre, and the overall fallowing time about seven years. [ 
cannot offer comparable figures for fringe Enga, who tend to live above or below the 
optimum production zone, except to note that among Taro, who garden up to about 
7500 feet on the limestone slopes of the Lagaipu valley, upper gardens may have to 
lie fallow for as long as 20 years between crops. Taro say that a man with young 
sons who gardens a particular plot expects it to lie fallow until these sons are married 
and ready to cultivate it. Also, the tubers grown in this area and among Waka and 
Aruni, who garden from 7000 to 8000 feet are only about half the size of those grown 
by central Enga. 


Men and women spend much time and energy in growing sweet potatoes. The 
initial work is undertaken by men. If the land has already been gardened before, 
\ the dense brakes of cane grass (Miscanthus sp.) and wild sugar cane (Saccharum 
spontaneum?) covering it must be burned. This is usual in the central area, where, 
because of the dense population, there is almost no virgin land left to till. If 
population pressure in a central clan is increasing, men attempt to reclaim small 
swamps that normally are left as grazing land for pigs. Several deep ditches are cut 
across the swamp to drain it and allow the undergrowth to.dry. A man rarely tries 
to cut into the edge of clan forest to secure garden land. Such areas are too far up 
the slope, and the soil is too thin; in any case, other clansmen will object to his 
encroaching on bush belonging to the clan as a whole that is an important source of 
timber. 

In fringe areas abutting virgin forests over which individual clans have only 
nominal rights new land is frequently opened up. Clearing involves much hard work, 
and the fallen timber may have to be left for a season before it is dry enough to burn. 
The stone axes of the recent past chipped easily and had to be resharpened often.** 
Today steel axes are common everywhere. 

Most cultivation begins well before the middle of the dry season, the expected 
dates of which Enga calculate calendrically.*° Ideally, the last of the crop should be 
planted in time to catch the heavy summer rains in September and October. A 
family thus allows about 60 to go days to get its main gardens ready. Nevertheless, 
in any clan territory, a few sweet potato gardens are being prepared all through the 
year as major gardens go out of production, or as men find they have miscalculated 
their requirements. 

When the brush has been burned, the men fence the land, usually into family- 
owned, rectangular plots. Fences must be stout to keep out pigs and to discourage 
thieves. They are of three types : heavy stakes driven into the ground, in which case 
stiles are made ;*! upright sugarcane and cordyline stems thrust into the ground to 
strike ; and rough post and rail fences. The men dig up the soil to a depth of nine or 


3® Enga axes closely resemble those illustrated by Vicedom and Tischner (1948, I, illustrations 
29 and 32). 

© See Meggitt (1958a) for details of Mae Enga calendar and time-reckoning. 
‘1 See the stiles illustrated by Vicedom and Tischner (1948, I, illustrations 61 f.). 
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twelve inches, breaking it into clods that they heap into circular mounds about six 
feet in diameter and two feet high. They used digging sticks in the past, and their 
work was slow and arduous. Today, except in some restricted areas, steel spades are 
common. Women follow and use their hands and paddle-shaped digging sticks to 
break up the clods. They pile vegetable rubbish on each mound and burn it. Some 
days later the men turn this compost, including unburned rubbish, into the mound, 
and the women pat it smooth. The men say explicitly that composting puts back 
into the soil the “‘ grease” taken out by earlier crops, and that, without it, they can 
produce only small and slow-maturing sweet potatoes. There is apparently no 
notion that composting may keep the mounds warm and protect plants from frosts. 
Usually there are from 30 to 35 mounds per 500 square yards (about 300 per acre) 
arranged in neat lines.‘ Drainage ditches are dug around and across gardens, those 
along the perimeter being deepened to form an additional defence against the inroads 
of pigs. On steep slopes sods are set between garden mounds to prevent streams of 
rainwater eroding the base. 


After the mounds have dried for a few days the women plant slips of sweet potato 
vine brought from their own currently producing gardens. They set six to ten slips 
in each mound, in no set pattern. They also sow seeds of an indigenous vegetable 
similar to Chinese cabbage in the mounds and, more rarely, they plant bean and gourd 
seeds. Nowadays, if the soil is reasonably good, they also plant introduced cabbages 
(slips) and maize (seeds), to bear six to eight of each plant in each mound. Women 
visit the garden several times a week to weed it, to check the fences and to ensure that 
no pigs have broken in. 

No clan, subclan, or patrilineage group ritual marks the start of the gardening , 
season or any stages in cultivation. No director or garden magician co-ordinates 
the various gardening groups’ progress. Men of a patrilineage discuss beforehand 
which pieces of land they intend to bring out of fallow and reach agreement within the 
group on the correct boundaries. The same men may help each other sporadically 
during the cultivation. But each gardening unit or elementary family works m- \/ 
dependently and at its own rate. 

The amount of labour needed to prepare sweet potato gardens, with the aid of 
steel tools, may be estimated from observations made at Sari. In this table (number 
g) a day’s work covers about eight to nine hours spent in the garden, of which about 
seven hours are actual working time. The amount of labour expended varies directly 
with the size of the garden, the correlation between the two variables being high, 
positive and apparently rectilinear. I am therefore emboldened to extrapolate from 
the table and conclude that, in a previously gardened area, it takes about 270 man- 
days of labour to prepare and plant an acre of sweet potato gardens. 


Wives decide when to harvest the sweet potatoes and do the actual work. 
Usually a woman visits her gardens daily and gathers enough potatoes from each 


“Vicedom and Tischner (1948, I, plates 19, 20) illustrate these sorts of gardens. Ross 
17996, 349 f.) and Gitlow (1947, 61 ff.) describe the similarly intensive Mount Hagen system of 
orticulture. 
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TABLE 9. 
Labour Needed to Prepare and Plant Sweet Potato Gardens. 














| Area | Number | Number | | Number 
Garden. | (Square Activity. of of | Period | of Man- 
| Yards). Men. | Women. | (Days). | days. 
cee 
} | 
A 2,000 _——- Clearing, fencing, tilling 24 — 52 72 
| Tilling, planting ia — 24 18 46 
Total a} al 48 — | 418 





Five men and five women gave 78 man-days, the rest only one or two days each. 











B | 1,500 | Clearing, fencing, tilling | 28 _ 42 57 
Tilling, planting | — | 16 8 21 
Total Me ae 44 _ 78 


Five men and two women gave 39 man-days, the rest only one or two days each. 

















Cc | 250 Clearing, fencing, tilling | I — : 7 
| | Tilling, planting... | — 5 | 2 8 
| Total | 6 — 15 
Ratio. Area. Man-Days. 
a aes 
B/A | 0°75 0-66 
C/A | 0-125 0-126 
C/B 0-17 0-19 





mound in turn to meet her family requirements for the next 24 hours. A mound in 
average soil yields about 30 to 35 pounds of large tubers, an amount that fills a woman’s 
large net bag, a fairly standard unit. Ifa family is unsure of its supplies, or is short of 
land, the woman harvests the smallest tubers in the mound for family consumption. 
Otherwise she feeds these to the pigs, which are sometimes driven into old gardens 
and left there until they turn over all the soil in their search for tubers. In this case 
old mounds may be re-made as shallow craters, filled with rotting vegetation and pigs’ 
dung, left to stand for a week or two, and then replanted with sweet potato slips. 
Unless the garden is on an alluvial flat and hence has rich soil, the resulting crop is 
poor. It may be reserved for pigs or kept to meet emergencies. In any case, when 
the last of this sweet potato is gathered or eaten by pigs, sugar-cane may be planted. 
Otherwise the land is left to be quickly overgrown by kunai and other grass. Cane 
grass appears to aid recovery of the soil by speeding its nitrogenization. 
Although most Enga gardeners have at some time experienced severe droughts, 
I know of only two instances in which they have used irrigation to ensure water supplies 
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in gardens. Near Laiagama, members of one Yandapu clan regularly divert the small 
Nyungku Creek into a ditch to flood low-lying gardens in dry weather. Near 
Kompiama a Saui Enga clan built an aqueduct about 200 yards long of pandanus log 
troughs to carry water from a stream to the gardens in drought times. The men 
probably devised this system after watching the activities of Australian miners 
recovering alluvial gold. 

Gardeners recognize that sunshine and rain must come at appropriate times if 


crops, especially sweet—potatoes, are to~grow—preperly-— These and attendant 
phenometia are under the control of the sky people who live in an upper ‘‘ isomorphic.” 


land that parallels in detail the Enga environment. The sun and the moon are the 
father and d_mother of all sky people.” Sky people, being generally benevolently 
disposed, induce the sun and moon to uncover their faces and walk across the sky 
to make day, so that Enga can work, and night, so they can sleep. When it is time for 
gardens to be prepared sky people do nothing to impede the sun’s shining daily to dry 
the soil and vegetation. When rain should fall in season they stoke their house fires 
so that smoke in the form of clouds veils the sun and protects the earth from its heat. 
Then they call out in voices of thunder, open their house doors, and the flames of their 
fires pour forth as flashes of lightening. (Some Enga also believe stars to be these 
house fires ; others think stars are sky peoples’ fireflies.) The lightning tears holes 
in the clouds, through which sky people urinate to make rain. 

If rain is delayed, most Enga believe nothing can be done to hasten its appearance. 
The sky people are forgetful or angry, and the newly-planted crops will simply die. 
But some Yandapu think that the ritual killing of a pig or of wild game in a secluded 
cult house may induce the sky people to urinate in time to save the crops—although 
they seem rather doubtful of the reliability of this technique. In the past there seems 
to have been no way of stopping flocding rain or averting rain out of season; but 
recently some Mae have purchased a magical technique from Saui Enga who are 
thought to have bought it in turn from non-Enga. A small leaf rope is made, knotted, 
bespelled, and then burned. This seems to have no connection with sky people. 


Reliance on magical rituals and spells to increase garden production is least 
among western Enga and greatest among eastern Enga. Some Laiapu families in the 
east possess male and female stones of suggestive shapes. The men bespell these and 
bury them in the main sweet potato gardens prepared for the season. Their wives may 
recite further spells while planting the slips. Or the women may preface their planting 
with a meal of rats cooked in the garden, the essence of the animals being consumed 
by family ghosts who now will not interfere with the growing crops. Such magical | 
techniques are family owned and inherited. 

Mae Enga do not as a rule perform such magic for sweet potato planting. Men 
occasionally mutter patrilineally inherited spells over ginger to increase its yield, or 
when planting cordylines to ensure these bear brightly coloured leaves. When they 
plant gardens in which they grow foods reserved for men, they may bespell wooden 
slivers and bury these in the gardens to keep ghosts away. This form of magic is also 
patrilineally inherited. 
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There are two important reasons for this comparative lack of interest in garden 
magic. Enga are, by New Guinea standards, competent gardeners whose crops 
flourish in normal mountain conditions. If crops, particularly sweet potatoes and 
taro, fail on a clan- or district-wide basis, religious rituals propitiate clan ancestral 
_ ghosts who are held to control crop fertility in the way they control fertility of pigs 
and women. That is to say, in the normal course of events individual magic is 
_ unnecessary to ensure successful gardening ; in abnormal conditions, it is considered 
‘to be inadequate to rectify matters. 


Analogously Enga rarely rely on magical or on ghost-sanctioned taboos to keep 
thieves from their gardens. Theft of produce is fairly common ; but usually the thief’s 
identity is soon revealed in local gossip. An extra-clan thief caught in the act in the 
past was likely to have his hands cut off (some men have survived this treatment). 
He was at least savagely thrashed. Today he is beaten and then taken to court. An 
extra-clan thief whose identity was subsequently ascertained was attacked at the 
first opportunity and often killed ; today he is beaten and taken to court. Intra- 
clan theft is less frequent ; it leads to blows and court cases. If a garden suffers often 
from an unknown thief, one of several forms of generalized sorcery is semi-privately 
performed by the garden owner. A death in the neighbourhood then indicates the 
identity and punishment of the thief. 


Garden fences and ditches are primarily designed to keep out pigs, but often are 
enough to discourage daytime thieves. Western Enga frequently erect around newly- 
made gardens a number of saplings with a vine strung between them, about ten feet 
above the ground; pieces of women’s aprons are tied at intervals to the vine. No man 
other than the husband will walk under these because the polluting female influence 
emanating from them will enter his body and damage his skin and appearance. When 
a man’s crops, especially of luxury and prestige foods, come to maturity, he generally 
puts up fern leaf bundles on branches around his gardens. This indicates to everyone 
that he is watching and will attack anyone crossing his garden boundaries. This 
warning notice strengthens his legal position if a brawl develops. Some men go 
further and secretly sow the garden perimeter with needle-pointed bamboo slivers 
capable of crippling a trespasser. These may be so spaced that when the wounded 
intruder falls to the ground to remove the bamboo from his foot he falls on more 
points. Pieces of the bamboo break off in the wound, and this festers for twenty years 
and more. 

Although polygyny is the ideal among Enga men, comparatively few possess two 
or more wives simultaneously. In a sample of 502 central Enga husbands only 
g2 (18-3%) were simultaneous polygynists. The average number of wives per 
husband in the whole sample was 1-24. Ideally every wife should have a house to 
herself and have her own gardens clearly defined within her husband’s holdings. 
In fact there is some house-sharing, especially by co-wives of polygynous husbands. 
But even when co-wives sleep and eat in the one house, they garden separately, usually 
in widely scattered plots with individual huts. In effect, each husband and wife pair, 
plus their dependent children, fo-ms the basic gardening unit, even within the 
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composite “‘ polygynous ”’ family in which one husband is the organiser of two or more 
nuclear gardening units. Land tends to be inherited within the component nuclear 
families in the composite family ; sons usually inherit gardens previously allocated to 
their own mothers. Co-wives and their children may, if they are friendly, help one 
another in the larger tasks involved in cultivating sweet potatoes, but a woman has 
no recognized claim on the aid of a co-wife. Co-wives cannot enter each other's 
gardens without permission, or take produce from them. Ifa small child takes food 
without permission from the garden of its own mother, its father will punish it 
severely ; this indicates the strength of the rights of a woman over the gardens that 
her husband has allocated to her. Parents tell children from infancy that they must 
never enter a garden without the consent of the owner. 


A man almost always consults with his wife before deciding how to use food from 
her garden. Each nuclear family consumes most (I estimate as much as go per cent) 
of the produce of its own gardens. In composite families very little food passes 
between the component nuclear families. A polygynous husband follows no set 
procedure in taking food from his wives ; he may eat with a favourite wife for weeks at 
a time, then turn to another wife’s food supplies when the first woman’s gardens are 
running short. If he is contributing to a feast, he calls on all his wives for supplies. 


Although nuclear families are the basic gardening units and provide most of the 
labour needed (one half to two thirds of the man-days), heads of families can con- 
fidently rely on the families of married siblings and married sons for casual and 
emergency labour. They can with less confidence depend on extra help from all 
subclan members and their families and from some affines and maternal kin. 


Nuclear gardening units are small in size and uniform in composition. The 
typical Enga family, whether nuclear or composite, has few attached, co-resident 
members. An analysis (in table 10) of 80 Mae families, including 7 composite families, 
living around Sari reveals the consistent pattern of gardening units into which they 
are divided. Among the family heads (widows, widowers, or husbands) in this sample 
there were 7 pairs of siblings, 1 trio of siblings, and a group of 4 and a group of § 
siblings. All of these could expect plenty of help in the gardens at various times of the 


year. On the other hand, there were only 5 pairs of parent-child relations among the 
family heads. 


Of the potential labour force in the area sampled (255 persons over the age of 
12 years), only 4 men were permanently unfitted for vigourous gardening—z by 
extreme old age, 1 by serious illness and 1 because a tree had fallen on him and made 
him a cripple years ago. (Such serious accidents during tree-felling are frequent). 
In all these cases men of the incapacitated man’s patrilineage voluntarily prepared 
his gardens each season in the areas he nominated. All women in the sample, including 
several apparently old widows and one achondroplasic, were able to work hard and for 
long periods in their gardens. Seven of the single men worked occasionally for 
Europeans, but I observed that, during leisure periods, they worked as hard as other 
men in the gardens. Indeed, young men are usually reluctant to work for more than 
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a year at a time for Europeans because, as they say explicitly, this prevents their 


meeting their obligations in providing goods and labour within their parish. Men 
spend much time travelling about in neighbouring valleys to arrange or attend 
ceremonial exchanges or to trade. They generally plan these trips to coincide with 
the slack, wet season following the planting of gardens and do not seriously deplete the 
community labour force in the busy period. 


An individual gardening unit may experience temporary shortages of labour 
during the planting season as women go into seclusion to menstruate or to bear 
children ; but the gardening schedule is loosely organized and due allowance can be 
made. If it is necessary to continue planting at such a time the gardener’s mother or 
a brother’s wife usually gives assistance. If no aid is available the man himself 
reluctantly undertakes the planting and weeding. His unwillingness stems from 
several sources. He is not ashamed merely because he is doing women’s work, 
although this enters into it, but also because the situation indicates publicly that he 
is unable to get assistance ; therefore, people will think he is poor and of low social 
status. In fact, his lineage mates sympathise and do not jeer at him. In any case, 
there is the feeling that a man cannot do this women’s work as well as a woman can ; 
and this does seem to be true. 


The amount of garden land under cultivation in a season varies with the size of 
the gardening unit working it. My unsystematic measurements of individual sweet 
potato plots ranged from 50 to 2400 square yards, the mode falling between 400 and 
600 square yards.** The total amount of land under sweet potatoes at a time for an 
average gardening unit of man, wife, and two dependant children is about half an 
acre. Another three to three and a half acres of fallow land is available to this 
average gardening unit. 


As far as I could judge, in the Sari territory occupied by Kara clan-parish, a total 
of about 50 acres was currently under sweet potatoes, and about 300 to 350 acres lay 
fallow. These figures accord well with the estimated 45 acres in cultivation and 300 
acres fallow that the 89 gardening units in the area would be expected to need. The 
approximate total area of Kara clan territory was about 600 acres, of which about 120 
acres were bush-covered. Allowing for producing and fallow sweet-potato gardens 
and for this bush, the people had only about 100 to 120 acres of other land on which 
to build some 40 houses, clear three major dance grounds, graze about 200 to 250 pigs, 
grow subsidiary crops, and still leave room for three small creeks, several sheer slopes 
and a swamp. 


This apparent overcrowding did not appear to be abnormal in terms of the amount 
of land available to other central clans I visited. The 420 members of Kaimanggunu 
clan-parish, for instance, occupied about 1300 acres on either side of steep 
Randapamanda ridge, of which about 300 acres were forest-covered. About 80 acres 


*® Enga do not bother with accurate linear measurements as a rule, except in house-building, 
where measuring strings are used. For distances up to about 200 yards, the pace of 15 to 18 
inches is the unit; up to about 1,000 yards, the bowshot of about 150 yards is the unit. 
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were under sweet potatoes, so presumably about another 500 acres would have to be 
fallow land. This leaves only about 400 acres for all other purposes.** 

The amount of land a central clan has under sweet potatoes seems as a rule to be 
just enough to meet its staple food requirements. Measurements made by my wife 
with a small sample of central Enga from several clans reveals the following pattern 
of sweet potato intake. 


TABLE II. 
Mae Enga Daily Consumption of Sweet Potatoes in Pounds per Head. 








Morning. | Mid-day. | Evening. Total. 
Men ; 1*75 1*75 2°75 6°25 
Women ars ts I-o 1°25 1°25 3°5 
Children 1'O axe) xe) 3:0 





On this basis the average gardening unit of two adults and two dependant children 
among central Enga would need about 12 pounds of sweet potatoes a day, or 4000 to 
4400 pounds a year. The average yield per acre of all types of soil in a clan territory 


\ at about 6500 feet above sea level is about four tons. The average gardening unit 
\ could therefore meet its own requirements from a little under half an acre of sweet 


potatoes and retain a small surplus for social commitments. Looking at it from 
another angle, Kara clan-parish proper comprises 89 men, 67 women and 107 children. 
They would consume daily about 1000 pounds of sweet potatoes, or about 180 tons 
annually. At 4 tons to the acre yield, they would need about 45 acres under cul- 
tivation. And, from observation, they appear to cultivate a little more than this. 

It is clear why a family or gardening unit must start preparing gardens early in 
the dry season. Accepting my earlier estimate that it takes 270 man-days to prepare 
and plant an acre of sweet potato garden, the unit needs to expend something like 
130 to 140 man-days to prepare the necessary half acre to feed it for the year. Even 
if both husband and wife work every day without interruption, they require a clear 
two months before all their potato slips are planted. Naturally, because of other 
social, ceremonial, or gardening commitments ; adverse weather ; or illnesses, they 
cannot work continuously on their gardens. But this difficulty is offset by their 
ability to call on the help of close agnates’ families. They must, of course, repay this 
labour later. 

Enga do not seem to appreciate clearly that a more rational staggering of sweet 
potato planting would allow them to escape from an explicitly recognized and greatly 


44 Such figures contrast greatly with Schindler’s figures (1952, 303 f.) for Aiyura village in 
the Eastern Highlands. There 370 people had 2,700 acres at their disposal, of which 280 acres 
were forest-covered and 1,100 acres otherwise unusable. Of the remaining 1,300 acres 230 were 
currently under sweet potato cultivation—i.e., two-thirds of an acre of gardens per head of 
population. I do not know what the general population density is for this area. 

45 Observations by Administration officers, stationed at Wabaga and in other Western 
Highland areas when these were first being contacted by the Administration, suggest that, because 
of constant inter-group warfare, much less land was actually under cultivation at a given time, 
and that the central Enga, e.g., ate less of their staple food per day than they do now. 
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deplored shortage of potatoes that occurs even in the best years, The time taken to 
plant the family gardens in the dry season to some extent leads to staggering ; but 
because the crop matures and is harvested from eight to ten months after planting 
and cannot be stored, each family generally faces a lean period of one or two months 
at the end of the wet, or the start of the dry, season. I have several times seen families 
try to meet this by emergency planting of sweet potatoes but this was always done too 
late to be of use. 


The usual solution is to rely on supplementary crops, the quicker maturing of 
which have been planted at specific times to alleviate sweet potato shortages. 


(G) Supplementary vegetable foods 


Indigenous beans (of which there are about five varieties including Psophocarpus 
sp. and ? Dolichos sp.), introduced beans, cabbage corn, Hibiscus manihot and 
English potatoes, indigenous leaf vegetables (some 15 to 20 kinds, including Saccharum 
edule, ?Setaria sp., ?Rungia sp.),** gourds (? Lagenarta sp.),*” and introduced and in- 
digenous cucumbers are common supplementary foods. They may be planted in 
small individual plots about I00 to 150 square yards in area on river flats, or in sweet 
potato mounds, or on old house sites that have been well manured with pig and fowl 
dung. Such house sites may be gardened for three or four years in succession without 
fallowing. These crops, which produce only small quantities of food, are usually 
planted by central Enga by December, and they mature at various times between 
March and May. Men prepare these gardens ; women plant and tend them. 


Above about 7000 to 7500 feet, few of these subsidiary crops grow well. In the 
past, Enga living at these altitudes suffered greatly when frosts destroyed sweet 
potato gardens. Nowadays, they rely heavily, albeit reluctantly, on introduced 
English potatoes to carry them through food shortages. 


Enga of the lower eastern valleys are better able to cope with breaks in sweet 
potato supplies because below about 6000 feet (which altitude seems to mark a 
definite ecological change) taro (Colocasia sp.) yams (about eight varieties of Dioscorea), 
bananas (about nine varieties of Musa), and introduced cassava (Manthot sp.) can be 
grown in considerable quantities all the year round. I have no figures to indicate 
how much of these crops are produced and consumed by Laiapu and Syaka families ; 
but from casual observations I am sure they significantly augment the diet. The 
pattern of their cultivation and harvesting, and the division of labour involved, 
parallel those for sweet potatoes. 


Central Enga above 6000 feet grow several varieties of taro in small amounts in 
plots of about 100 square yards, often on extremely steep slopes. This taro is harvested 
annually, and the limited yields of small corms, each rarely more than two pounds in 


46 Leaves of wild tree ferns (? Alsophila sp.) and of several cultivated small succulent plants 
are eaten all year round in small quantities as pork garnishes. Cordylines, however, are not 
eaten. 


47 Gourds are mainly used as water or oil containers, being prepared by both men and women. 
They are not a popular food; nor are introduced marrows and squashes. 
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weight,*® are at once distributed as prestige food among men. Women rarely eat 
taro although they assist in its cultivation; men control its distribution. A large 
taro (presumably Alocasia sp.) grows wild in the bush ; the corm is very bitter and 
probably poisonous without careful leaching, and is eaten only during famines. 


Yams do not grow at all and cassava very poorly above 6000 feet. 


Only two or three varieties of indigenous bananas grow above 6000 feet and, like 
taro, they are reserved mainly for public food distributions. They are rarely eaten 
raw but are steamed when green in ovens. At lower altitudes bananas grow in stands 
of 40 to 50 trees on any slope. Above 6000 feet, stands, except very small groups of 
ten to fifteen trees in sheltered pockets, are replaced by individual trees planted from 
suckers around dwellings. They take from two to three years to bear. Cultivation 
and allocation of bananas are men’s work. Fruitbats, particularly in the lower 
eastern valleys, are a serious pest ; banana growers wrap leaves round the bunches 
to protect them. Large prickly leaves may be used on which the bats tear their wing 
membranes and are sometimes thus trapped. 


Around most dwellings at all altitudes men plant a few slips of mountain bread- 
fruit (?Artocarpus sp.). The small woody tasteless fruit are eaten raw but only when 
food is scarce; the young leaves, although tasty, are not much eaten. The main 
uses of these shrubby trees are to provide large leaves for rain hats, food platters, 
wrappings, and inner bark fibre for wig covers and spring. Boils and cuts are often 
covered with the milky breadfruit sap that when hardened by the application of heat 
forms an impermeable dressing. 


Sugar cane (about 13 varieties )and ginger are important prestige foods everywhere 
but are not eaten in large quantities. Cane is usually grown in stands of about 
40 to 100 plants arranged in neat rows about three feet apart. Suckers from current 
stands may be planted, or the heads of cane cut for consumption. The growing cane 
is tied to poles for support. Sweet-potato gardens going into fallow are often planted 
with cane which, above 6000 feet, takes 12 to 18 months to mature; a second crop 
may follow the first. Cultivation and distribution of cane are in men’s hands. A 
man’s family eats very little of his cane. It is used instead in small quantities for 
important visitors or public food distributions. Ginger, a 12-months crop, is grown 
in tiny plots ; cultivation and distribution are also men’s affairs. Ginger is mainly 
used as a relish for pork on special occasions or as an ingredient in magical ‘‘ medicines” 
used in ghost-divining by specialists. 


The important point to note with all these foods other than sweet potatoes and, 
in the lower valleys, yams and taro, is that they comprise only a very small part of 
the daily vegetable diet—probably less than ten per cent. By and large, they are 


foods grown by men to share in limited quantities with other men on special social 
occasions. 


48 Massal and Barrau (1956, 8) state that island Colocasia produces from three to six tons 
per acre. I doubt that Mae taro reaches even the lower figure. 
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(H) Other crops 

Men grow indigenous tobacco (Nicotiana sp.) from seeds, either around their 
houses under the eaves, or in fertile gardens on old house sites. A few coastal varieties 
have been introduced by native policemen. Most men, but few women, smoke. 
Almost every man carries a package of heat-dried leaves in his net bag as well as a 
bamboo pipe. The leaf is rolled into a cone and placed in a small hole on the upper 
surface at the distal end of the bamboo tube. The smoke is remarkably pungent, and 
few Europeans enjoy it. Nowadays young men near Government stations prefer to 
roll large newspaper cigarettes, some of them fully two feet long. Twists of tobacco 
leaves, some ten feet long and rolled around a stick, appear frequently as minor items 
of trade and exchange. 

Enga also grow in and around their gardens other non-food bearing plants and 
shrubs. Some grown in tiny plots near the houses are of purely magical significance, 
being used with spells to enhance personal wealth or beauty, to make pigs grow, to 
counteract the dangers of menstruation and so on. Others, particularly a sort of 
purple coleus, provide dyes for men’s wigs or leaves for headdress decoration. Balsams 
and introduced cassias, cannas, marigolds, and cosmos are planted to decorate 
approaches and environs of houses and dance-grounds. 

Among the most common shrubs are a number of varieties of cordyline. These 
quick-growing shrubs have many uses. Some are planted to make garden and house 
fences or to mark garden boundaries. Brightly coloured varieties supply leaves for 
men’s rump covers. The broad leaves are used in oven cooking to separate layers 
of food and stones, in gardening to tie up plants, and in house-building, when they are 
joined to make measuring lines. 

The fibre that women spin into string and then net to make men’s aprons, women’s 
hoods, men’s and women’s carrying bags comes mainly from a small mulberry 
(? Broussonetia sp.) and a cordate-leafed shrub (? Triumfetta sp.). The mulberry is 
grown around houses, the shrub in small stands in fallow gardens. Cultivation of 
these requires little effort and is women’s work. 

The main item of women’s dress, worn from the age of about two years, is an 
apron made of tapes depending from a waist band. The tapes are dried and scraped 
stems of a lignum-like plant, which women grow in swampy soil. Each married 
woman has her own plot, five or six yards square and containing 50 to roo plants. 
Sometimes the plot is near the woman’s house ; sometimes all the wives of a clan 
plant in adjoining plots on several acres of sodden riverine flats. Occasionally the 
plants, together with a few taro, are grown in small numbers in standing water in 
garden drains. Planting, care, harvesting, and distribution of these plants are in 
women’s hands. Plots are generally inherited by married women from their mothers- 
in-law ; but a woman also retains usufructory rights in her mother’s plants during 
the latter’s lifetime. 

(I) Silviculture 

The men are energetic and knowledgeable silviculturists. Most plant and 

maintain fenced plots of small trees to provide bark, withes, and saplings for use in 
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house-building. The plots are about 20 yards square. The trees are inherited 
patrilineally. Every man from early adolescence grows casuarina trees. Below about 
6000 feet, both white- and red-wooded varieties are common ; at higher altitudes, up 
to about 7500 feet, only red casuarina grows. Naturally-propagated seedlings are 
gathered from gravel banks along river backwaters of the clan domain and planted 
in lines around gardens or in small groves on land unsuited to gardening. A man may 
have from 100 to 400 casuarinas in various stages of growth planted around his clan 
territory. Trees may be owned independently of the land on which they grow. 
Casuarinas grow rapidly, several feet a year, and their lower limbs are kept pruned so 
the trunk will be long and straight. Old red casuarinas attain heights of 100 feet 
and more, with a lower girth of five or six feet. Casuarinas are mainly used for house-, 
fence- and bridge-building and for firewood ; they are the main dependable source of 
such timber. Nowadays men occasionally sell casuarina trees to Europeans for 
building or for firewood, charging ten or twenty shillings for a tree. Other important 
uses of casuarinas are to mark land boundaries (individual trees are patrilineally 
inherited) and as “ calenders.” 


When a garden is brought into cultivation, casuarina seedlings are planted around 
the new fences. As soon as the land is fallow again the owner watches the trees. By 
the time they are from 20 to 25 feet high he knows it is time to garden this land again. 
The rate of growth varies with altitude and soil quality, so to some extent selection 
of a given height as an index of soil revival automatically allows for differential soil 
fertility. The extensive root systems of casuarinas are studded with nodules that 
help to return nitrogen to the soil and so improve fallow land. 


Above 7500 feet some Enga, especially fringe clans, occasionally grow pine trees, 
mainly Avaucaria sp., from seedlings to decorate dancegrounds. Such trees, as well 
as large old beeches and oaks bordering dancegrounds elsewhere, are clan or subclan 
property ; no individual can cut them down without offending the sky people who will 
punish him. No replanting of forest hardwood trees is ever undertaken. These trees 
were rarely felled in the past because stone axes were too fragile and fire-felling 
techniques too slow for the task. But today the drain on hardwoods is considerable ; 
Europeans desire them for building, and Enga have steel axes to fell them. There 
will soon be a serious shortage of these trees near centres of European settlement. 


For pandanus palms in central Enga country the 6000 foot ecological line appears 
to operate in reverse. Below this altitude few pandanus are cultivated ; there seems 
to be a definite break until, in the neighbouring Baiyer and Sau valleys at about 4500 
to 5000 feet, the upper limits of the red-fruited marita pandanus palm are met. The 
large oily marita fruit are known to and highly prized by central Enga who secure a 
few in trade with outside people. From 6000 to 7500 feet lies the zone in which thrive 
semi-domesticated angka pandanus palms, of which Enga recognize 26 varieties. 
Enga living above 7500 feet rely on the wapena variety of pandanus whose yield is 
very small. Some men without much success try to domesticate wapena and plant 
and plant them in groves. 
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Nuts from angka pandanus are among the most highly prized of Enga vegetable 
foods ; and they appear to have high nutritive value. Eaten raw or toasted, they 
excel cashews and almonds in delicacy of flavour ; steamed in the earth oven the seeds 
acquire a meaty flavour and exude rich oil. Nuts hung in the smoke of a house fire 
keep for about two months without losing oil and need only be soaked in water over- 
night before steaming. Thus smoked, nuts can be circulated to some extent in barter 
and in ceremonial distributions. Supplies of angka nuts, however, are always limited ; 
and attempted thefts from palms are an important cause of intra- and inter-clan 
fights. 

Pandanus palms are also valued for their long tough leaves that are sewn together 
to make all-purpose sleeping mats-cum-rain-hoods ; and for their trunks that make 
stiles, fence posts or, after being hollowed out, storage troughs. Clans therefore 
attacked neighbours not only to obtain more land but also to seize their pandanus 
groves. A victorious clan unable to retain occupied land would display its malice by 
felling the pandanus palms, a grievous loss to the defeated. 


Men plant angka pandanus cuttings, seeds, and seedlings, usually in groves on 
clan land unsuitable for gardening. Groves contain from five to about 50 palms set 
close together. An industrious and far-sighted man may plant two or three groves, 
totalling 100 or more palms. But few men are so enthusiastic, for pandanus grow 
very slowly and do not bear until they are nine or ten feet high, after some ten to 
15 years. Individual seedlings may be planted near gardens to act as “ calender ”’ 
trees. A mature pandanus rarely bears more than one or two fruit each 12 to 18 
months. The spherical fruit may be 12 inches in diameter, weigh 7 or 8 pounds, and 
contain 100 or more individual nuts. The producfive life seems to be between 30 and 
40 years. Individual palms are inherited by sons. 

Men care for and harvest pandanus nuts ; women may gather pandanus leaves. 
Down valley the harvest generally falls between December and January, up valley 
between February and March. A man is fortunate if half his mature trees bear in 
the one season. Owners may harvest their trees individually and consume the nuts 
within their own families; but more often married brothers share their pandanus 
crops, eating some nuts and smoking the rest in anticipation of formal food dis- 
tributions in which the nuts figure as a prestige food. Sons of brothers are unlikely 
to pool their crops when they inherit their fathers’ palms. In any case a man would 
not touch his brother’s pandanus without permission. When the palms bear the 
owner ties a leaf taboo sign round the trunk of each to warn off trespassers. This is 
not a magical device. Men living down valley often invite cross-cousins, affines and 
trade partners from up valley to share in the pandanus harvest, giving them two or 
three fruit each to take home. In return, the recipients invite them to later harvests 
in the uppervalleys. The nuts are so desired, men willingly walk 20 miles through the 
mountains to attend a harvest. 

Pandanus palms are thought to be unaffected by ghostly activity or malevolence. 
If clan pandanus die or cease to bear the sky people have withdrawn their attention 
and gone elsewhere to increase the productivity of another clan’s pandanus. In due 
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course the sky people should return ; no ritual coercion or propitiation will hasten 
them. Nowadays Enga assert (probably fallaciously) that pandanus crops have 
become much smaller since the arrival of Europeans. At first Europeans were thought 
to be sky people come to earth; therefore they must have been neglecting the 
pandanus palms; therefore the palms must have deteriorated. Few Enga living 
near Government stations today still equate Europeans and sky people, but men still 
believe the consequences of the original argument to be true. 


Pandanus nuts, then, are a valuable source of vegetable protein and oil. The 
nuts are an important prestige food even though supplies are limited. 


Their consumption had in the past, although less often today, an interesting 
concomitant. In the harvest season bachelors and young married men, especially 
Laiapu-Syaka, ate raw unripe nuts. Within three or four hours of eating them the 
men were in a state of intoxication that lasted for four or five days. But if raw 
overripe nuts were eaten this condition lasted only for about a day. The men’s 
behaviour, while in this state, broke accepted social rules. None would sleep; they 
all ran about in noisy good humour, tearing off their aprons and decorating themselves 
with mud, soot, old leaves and other rubbish. Some ate human and porcine faeces ; 
others ate green tobacco leaves. The affected men usually paraded in a clan group 
and collided with similarly intoxicated groups from other clans. Spears and arrows 
flew, but there were few casualties because the aim was impaired. 


Women had to remain indoors during these periods. The excited men were 
likely to rape in turn any lone women that they found. They damaged the houses 
and gardens of other clans, and they killed and ate the pigs of outsiders. Then, one 
by one, the exhausted men collapsed and were carried home by friends to sleep for 
several days. Apparently they awoke with confused recollections of their actions. 
Women and children were not allowed to eat unripe or overripe pandanus in case they 
would be similarly affected. 


This sort of behaviour of young men was tolerated by older men of their clan 
because it was generally directed against other clans that were potential enemies. If 
the young men killed men of the other clans, their own clan would later pay the com- 
pensation required for deaths in interclan warfare. But if the exuberance of the 
young men was directed at the property or women of their own clan, older men 
intervened and overpowered them. The young men later had to make good any 
damage. They did this without demur. Intra-clan rape seems to have been fairly 
common on these occasions, but the women rarely accused their attackers because 
they knew that their husbands would suspect the behaviour of the wives and charge 
them with complicity. 


Some Laiapu men substituted green taro for unripe pandanus as an intoxicant. 
Mae men were definite that there was no hereditary predisposition towards this sort 
of behaviour. They were also sure that the frenzied behaviour exhibited by some men 
merely imitated that of the genuinely intoxicated. They said that a few young 
married men were really quite rational and used the antics of the others as a screen for 
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their own wishes to rape married or single women who otherwise would reject their 
advances. 

Since about 1950 deliberate attainment of pandanus or taro intoxication has 
become rare because Enga know that Government officers strongly disapprove of it 
and will jail offenders for riotous behaviour. Some men argue that, in any case, 
green pandanus are no longer as intoxicating as they used to be. They blame this 
on the presence of Europeans and assert that the Government has discouraged the 
eating of green pandanus simply to conceal this deterioration. 


(J) Salt 
Enga greatly desire salt and in particular like to add it to meat. The first 
European explorers found that they could buy 20 or 30 pounds of sweet potatoes or 
even a stone axe for a teaspoonful of salt. Nowadays this rate of exchange holds only 


TABLE 12. 
Analysis of Ash-Salt Manufactured by Enga. 





Category of Constituents. Percentage. 








Sodium .. a x ne iy or ae 2 
Chloride .. Bi ie ee ee sss Re 4 
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Total soluble in water re iis - is ——- 78:6 
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Phosphate ae os a he ar rs s 

Total insoluble in water, soluble in hydrochloric acid 20°6 
Total insoluble in hydrochloric acid #. res 0:8 
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in the uncontrolled areas ; so much salt is available around European settlements that 
it buys little produce. 

Previously Enga depended for their requirements on ash-salt manufactured at a 
number of salt springs scattered through the country. This salt is made by steeping 
pieces of soft wood in the pools for several months, burning it, and carefully wrapping 
the resultant mixture of ash and salt in leaves. Professor A. P. Elkin gave a sample 
of salt from Yokonda springs to C.S.I.R.O. chemists for analysis. It has a high 
sodium chloride content and is probably of dietetic value to Enga. 

Packages of this salt, weighing from 2 to 12 pounds, were, and still are, important 
items of barter. Enga maintain a brisk trade with peoples of uncontrolled areas and 
also rely heavily on it to supplement supplies of introduced salt. 

Many packages appear in sickness or injury and other compensations. Altogether 
I would guess that Enga near European settlements eat each week as much or more 
salt than do Europeans ; those living further out eat rather less. 


49 See Meggitt (1958) for a detailed account of salt manufacture and trade among Enga. 
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(K) Central Enga land tenure: a summary 


1. There is comparatively little public land in the central area. It includes 
swamp basins, such as exist on the Yokonda and Sirungki plateaus, which although 
not distant from habitation cannot be gardened and produce no useful timber. Forest 
on inaccessible mountain ranges, such as the Syaka-Kandepe divide, which is too 
distant from habitation to be exploited easily or permanently settled, is also public 
land. Anyone may hunt game and collect food or timber on public land. 


2. Clan common land is forest and swamp land within the clan territory thought 
to belong to the clan as a whole, as are the relevant sections of creeks and rivers. All 
clansmen and their wives and children have rights of common over such areas, par- 
ticularly rights of pasture, estovers, venery, and piscary, which may be extended as 
privileges to specifically invited relatives of other clans. But public opinion and 
ecological factors both discourage individual clansmen from attempting to garden on 
common land and so to convert it to private property. Common land should not be 
alienated from the clan. 


3. Areas set aside for clan ritual buildings and activities usually form part of 
clan common land, though sometimes ritual enclosures are on potentially arable land. 
In all cases these enclosures are thought to be connected with activities that benefit 
the clan as a whole. They are not common land as such for, as a rule, only certain 
clansmen and visitors may enter these areas on defined occasions. 


4. Arable and grazing land within the clan territory is divided into a number 
of areas claimed as lineage patrimony, although lineage members are only nominal 
co-parceners in this land. If the important men of parallel lineages in a subclan agree, 
the important men of a particular lineage may (rarely) cede a small part of their land 
near the clan boundary as a refuge for extra-clan relatives whose own land has been 
seized from them in warfare. 

5. Lineage arable land whether in use or in fallow comprises a series of estates in 
severalty, each in the possession of a family head. Each estate is inherited patrineally, 
usually as a portion cut from a larger estate. No family head alone has the rights to 
alienate permanently any of his garden land from the lineage. He may allow extra- 
clan relatives usufructory privileges in part of the land for a season or two ; but other 
members of the lineage agree to their occupying the land permanently only if they 
affiliate themselves or their children with the lineage and support it in all its activities. 


6. The produce of individual family gardens is at the sole disposal of the family 
using the land. Entry of any non-member into the garden is a trespass, even if the 
garden obstructs what has been a clan track or if it covers a dance-ground that has 
been recently cleared. The track and the dance-ground must be moved. 

7. House sites tend to lie near the householder’s garden land in production ; 
but men can build houses anywhere in clan territory provided the owner of the land 
agrees. He usually does. In this case the householder enjoys full rights to privacy 
while the house and its fences stand. He retains ownership of all trees, but not 
necessarily shrubs, that he plants in the vicinity; but men rarely plant valuable 
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trees on another’s land. House sites almost never lie on clan commonage because this 
is by its nature unsuitable. 


8. Each man’s house whose occupants are all or mainly of the one lineage usually 
has a dance-ground nearby.” This is identified both with the lineage that organized 
its construction and with the most important man of the lineage who usually donates 
the necessary land. If the men make the dance-ground on land not owned by a 
member of their lineage, they must first obtain the owner’s permission. One lineage 
dance-ground, because of its size and accessibility and because of the importance of 
the big man with whom it is identified, comes to be regarded as the main one for the 
subclan. Similarly the most important subclan dance-ground becomes the clan 
ground and part of clan commonage. It is so valued for social occasions that the 
original owner of the land on which it is situated will not reclaim it to make gardens. 


g. Rights over trees and their products are generally compatible with rights over 
land. Anyone may fell trees that grow on public land ; these are assumed to have 
sprung up without human aid. Any clansmen by right and non-clansmen by invit- 
ation may cut trees that grow on clan commonage and that have not been planted 
by known people. Clan ancestors are thought to have planted large trees growing 
in ritual areas or around very old dance-grounds. The sky people protect these trees 
and punish with death or misfortune any clansman or outsider who fells or lops them. 
All trees planted anywhere in clan territory by known individuals remain the property 
of the planters and their agnatic descendants. Trees that spring up naturally on 
cultivated land belong to the land owner. 

M. J. MEGGITT. 
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Yearbook of Anthropology, 1955. Edited by W. L. Thomas, Jr. Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc. New York 1955. 
Pp. xv+836. 

Current Anthropology: A Supplement to Anthropology Today. Edited by W. L. 
Thomas, Jr. University of Chicago Press. Chicago 1956. Pp. xii+377. 


Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth. Edited by W. L. Thomas, Jr. The 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago 1956. Pp. xxxvili+1I19g3. 


Yearbook (six Parts) and Current Anthropology (the first three Parts of the Year- 
book). Parts I and II of these place Anthropology in broad perspective, but social 
anthropologists will be more interested in Parts III-V, with Howells providing a 
bridge between them. Dozier takes up the currently controversial terms “‘ native ” 
and ‘ primitive,” although in my view his discussion does not go far enough. 
Mandelbaum emphasizes the point that Anthropology is not concerned only with 
non-literate peoples. Oscar Lewis considers “the comparative method” in 
Anthropology ; most post-Radcliffe-Brownians will agree with him on the importance 
of defining what is meant by this phrase. Firth clarifies the concept of “ function,” 
with some interesting remarks on Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski (e.g., pp. 239-40) ; 
Kroeber has a useful inventory on the “ History of Anthropological Thought.” 
Bennett and Wolff bring into the open some common misunderstandings between 
“ anthropologists ’’ and “ sociologists,’ such as were very apparent to us during my 
recent (1955-56) visit to the United States. Relevant here are certain provocative 
statements from Sol Tax in “ The Integration of Anthropology.’’ If training is no 
more necessary for anthropologists than is “‘ scholarly communication ’’ with followers 
of the anthropological tradition, and if Anthropology, as a “ boundless universe ”’ 
with “ nearly unlimited ”’ subject matter, is “‘ whatever anthropologists do or what- 
ever they use” (pp. 319-20), then some of the criticisms made by members of other 
disciplines would appear to be warranted ! 

In Part IV Hoebel’s Vogt’s and Richardson’s articles are most useful. A chapter 
on Anthropology and Administration would have been in place, expanding on the 
relevant sections in Anthropology Today. The chapter on ‘“ Anthropological 
Professional Associations”’ omits reference to (e.g.) the Association of Social 
Anthropologists in England (with its branch in Australia). The relations between 
professionals and non-professionals, decisions on the allocation of funds, and so on, 
and views about what Anthropology is or should be, are questions which might well 
have been discussed. They are briefly raised, and also noted in the Preface to the 
volume itself, on p. viii, and in Richardson’s paper on p. 399. Regional coverage 
(“ Regional Round-Ups’’) is proposed cyclically over a four-year period. Never- 
theless, the inclusion of Australia in this context (as well as New Zealand and the 
Pacific), and of India-Pakistan and S.-E. Asia, would have provided a useful comple- 
ment to the section ‘‘ Anthropology in Europe and in S.-W. Asia.” 


The volume resulting from the international symposium on man’s role in changing 
the face of the earth is an invaluable source book, with a formidable range of informa- 
tion in a compact and readily accessible form. There are 54 separate articles, 180 
figures, 33 tables, 76 participants. Material from Australia, New Guinea and the 
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Pacific Islands, and also S.-E. Asia, was not used as much as it might have been in 
the discussion of various topics. 


Spoehr’s suggestion, following Redfield (p. 99), of a fundamental contrast in 
the thinking of the Western World, as distinguished from “ pre-literate ’’ and ancient 
peoples, needs careful documentation, e.g. a more detailed examination of the world 
view of various non-literate peoples (e.g., in Australia or New Guinea). There is 
probably a place in Anthropology for this “ polarizing ’’ and simplifying approach 
provided we are quite clear about the methodological issues involved. Bartlett’s 
article suffers in a different way, mainly in not using recent source material (see 
pp. 692-93), and through confusion over the term “ primitive.’’ This topic could 
have been more rewardingly treated by an anthropologist: see, e.g., references to 
the digging stick on p. 704. Ullman’s on the “ Role of Transportation. . .,”’ Harris’s 
on “ Pressure of Residential-Industrial Land Use,” and Tax’s remarks on “ The 
Learning of Techniques ” (pp. 950 e¢ seg.) are very much to the point. 


Northrop’s chapter carries on Spoehr’s (Redfield’s) argument, but in terms of 
contrast between technological and non-technological civilization (e.g. pp. 1052-53). 
He maintains that the development of scientific thinking establishes a “‘ difference 
in kind ’’ between the two. On this whole subject the remarks on (e.g.) pp. 1107-12 
are extremely interesting. Most of Mumford’s closing words in “ Prospect’ gain 
our sympathy, although some (p. 1152) seem over-idealistic. 


These three volumes comprise a wealth of stimulating and useful material, and 
we are indebted to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research for 
sponsoring their preparation and publication. One of the aims of the Yearbook 
is to keep anthropologists acquainted with the “ total pattern’ of their discipline. 
This is not easily achieved. Nevertheless, volumes of this kind reaffirm certain 
“core ’’ interests of Anthropology, as against current tendencies toward specialization 
or fragmentation. At the same time, by offering some examples of collaboration 
between anthropologists and workers in related fields they help to guard against too 
narrow a perspective within it. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 


Work and Life on Raroia. By Bengt Danielsson. George Allen and Unwin, London, 
1956. Pp. 1-244, with maps and illustrations. Price in Great Britain, 25/-. 


In Danielsson’s own words, “‘ the aim of the present study is to contribute to a 
better knowledge of the work and life of the natives in an altogether too little known 
Polynesian group (the Tuamotus), and to reach a deeper understanding of what 
caused the changes that have occurred in post-contact times. . . I did not find time 
to make a complete investigation of all the aspects of the (Raroian) culture. . . 
I deliberately chose to limit my investigations to the social and economic conditions.” 
Between 1949 and 1952 Danielsson spent about eighteen months on Raroia, having 
learned enough Tuamotuan in Tahiti beforehand to work in the vernacular from the 
start of his sojourn. 


In this book he attempts first a brief reconstruction of aboriginal Raroian culture 
to provide a base line against which to assess the nature and extent of changes that 
followed from contacts with Europeans. He then gives a short but useful history of 
Raroian relations with Europeans from the seventeenth century, based on accounts of 
explorers, traders and missionaries. Several chapters deal with present-day Raroian 
economy, especially with the natives’ almost complete dependence on introduced 
coconuts for food and cash. This section suffers badly from failure to analyse 
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adequately the modern system of land tenure which, admittedly, seems to be somewhat 
chaotic. Nevertheless, a marked shift has obviously occurred from landholding 
by multilineal descent groups to land occupation and use by family units in response 
to the introduction of the new staple crop ; and we need to know much more about 
this than the author tells us. A final chapter gives, but not very successfully, an 
overall view of the pattern of social and cultural changes which have occurred since 
pre-European times. 


Over 20 tables are provided. They range from a summary of meteorological 
data, through various demographic samples, to accounts of the Raroians’ allocation 
of time in certain economic activities. Some are uninformative, and Danielsson 
fails adequately to integrate their content and implications with his own conclusions. 


In short, this is an uneven account of Raroia. Seeing that the writer spent 
eighteen months with a community of fewer than 150 people, we expect more informa- 
tion than he gives about such important aspects of Raroian society as land tenure and 
social groups. Anthropologists concerned with Polynesian ethnology and with 
acculturation studies will read this book. But it will hardly interest anyone else. 


M. J. MEGGITT. 


Studies in Applied Anthropology. By L. P. Mair. London School of Economics 
Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 16, University of London. 
Athlone Press 1957. Pp. 7-81. 


Six of the seven sections (72 pages of text plus 14 pages of foreword) making up 
this slender volume have previously been published. Only Section I seems to be 
partially re-written in terms of “ introduction,” and is repeated to some extent in 
Section VIII. Apart from Sections I and VII, the book is concerned primarily with 
African material. There is a constant jumping from the particular to the general, 
especially apparent in Section IV, ‘“‘ The Anthropologist’s Approach to Native 
Education,” which should be an anthropologist’s approach to African education. 
References to work outside the British social anthropological circle are very few and 
far between; but there are obvious reasons for this. Sections I and VIII ignore 
the considerable amount of applied anthropological work in, for example, North 
America, including not only conventionally defined anthropological research, but also 
(where academic or disciplinary demarcations exist) what is usually termed socio- 
logical. Dr. Mair gives a startling impression (pp. 7, 10-11) of our areas of interest : 
the “legitimate ”’ field of the social anthropologist vanishes before our eyes, and so 
we are left with “ peasant societies’ (p. 7)! We sneak in through the back door, 
so to speak, simply because these are still traditionally oriented (still predominantly 
“native” as contrasted with Western European) (p. 73). The underlying prayer, 
one feels, should be that this ‘‘ back door ’’ remain open, in our own interests as pro- 
fessional anthropologists ! 


It is difficult to distinguish these essays from studies of social and cultural 
change made in the ordinary course of field work and analysis. Certainly the implica- 
tions of change (e.g., p. 31) are noted ; but there is no discussion of recommendations, 
of how changes can be effected, or of what might be the possible results of one course 
of action as contrasted with another. A basic assumption running through this 
book is that Western European “‘ civilization ” (undefined) is changing all “‘ native ”’ 
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societies (e.g., VIII) ; but what about conflicting ideologies ? What about Asia, or 
reaction to ““ Western European-type ” cultural impact, and the attempt to establish 
“individual ’’ or national identity (e.g., Indianization, “‘ Sanskiritization”’ and 
so on). ..? We are told naively that “‘ the conflicts and difficulties that we see 
among them (i.e., the ‘‘ indigenes ’’) to-day arise out of the fact that their adaptation 
is incomplete, and that fact itself is due to the contrast between their values and 
systems of obligation, their methods of social co-operation, and our own”’ (p. 71). 
What is meant by “ incomplete adaptation”’? Does it mean that they are not yet 
“Western Europeans,” or at least imitations of these? What about conflicts in 
our own Western European society(s) ? 


In reference to “‘ Applied ’’ Anthropology, Dr. Mair is convinced that our duties 
stop at pointing out the changes brought about by alien impact, their implications, 
the possible results of various courses of action, and at recommending without weighing 
alternatives, and most certainly without influencing administrative and _ political 
judgment (pp. 8, 14 et seg.) ; policy is predetermined. In this, essentially, she follows 
Professor Firth. This needs much more discussion than is possible in a review. 
Moreover, I am oversimplifying Dr. Mair’s position. But I find Nadel’s approach 
more rewarding, measuring up to what in my view should be the responsibilities of 
social anthropologists in this sphere. Dr. Mair raises an unresolved issue in arguing, 
on ethical grounds, that anthropologists ‘“‘ must distinguish between their private 
moral code and their professional authority...” (p. 20). True, they are not 
arbitrators on morals ; “‘ but when the judgment itself is in question, if they (members 
of the lay public) ask him (the anthropologist) to make it for them, they 
must remember that they are crediting him with wisdom as well as knowledge, and 
that wisdom is not a professional attainment” (p. 22). Surely “‘ wisdom ”’ is (or 
should be) a professional attainment, if by “‘ wisdom” we mean the possession of 
experience and knowledge together with the power of applying them critically or 
practically (The Concise Oxford Dictionary). Professional social anthropologists 
are concerned with social and cultural phenomena, and policy-making and adminis- 
tration are part and parcel of what they study. They should certainly be in a position 
to go further than Dr. Mair suggests. The possible consequences of various courses 
of action can be stated, and judgment can be measured against a basic and minimum 
framework of human rights. “ But we are not experts on social justice. . . We 
have no right to claim that our view of social justice should be accepted because 
we are anthropologists”’ (p. 79). As social anthropologists, we study “ social 
justice,” among other things, in a variety of social situations ; therefore, should not 
we be in a position to make such a claim? However, “it is better then that the 
anthropologist should be content to put his knowledge at the disposal of the framers 
of policy, leaving to them the responsibility for decisions into which other considera- 
tions must enter”’ (p. 81). What are these other considerations ? And should not 
we know about them, in our professional capacity ? Why can’t they be taken into 
account ? Is it safe, is it wise, to leave important decisions to the untrained politician, 
the non-sociologically technical and physical scientist, or the religious leader with 
his non-empirical orientation, particularly when Dr. Mair herself admits that such 
persons do not claim to be impartial. This issue is an urgent one to-day. 

Dr. Mair has a neat and trenchant style of writing, particularly in the first section. 
One may disagree with a number of her basic premises, and wish that more had been 
made of this volume. Nevertheless, Dr. Mair’s provocative statements on these 
and other topics are worthy of serious attention, and her discussion of African material 
in particular should be useful to a fairly wide circle of non-anthropologists. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 
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Papers in Linguistics, 1934-1951. By J. R. Firth. Oxford University Press, 
August 1957. Price 59/3. 


As the title indicates, the papers in this volume are reprints of articles published 
by Professor J. R. Firth during a period of 17 years. They are well selected from 
the entire series of Professor Firth’s publications, and all aspects of his work are 
represented in them. The papers are arranged according to the date of publication, 
but cover effectively the fields of morphology, including practical methods of writing 
languages, and such aspects of experimental phonetics as the techniques of palato- 
graphy and kimography, problems of meaning, general linguistics and the relation of 
linguistics to society in general. Professor Firth’s contributions on “‘ sounds and 
prosodies ”’ are particularly helpful, and the inclusion of his “ structure of the Chinese 
monosyllable in a Hunanese dialect ” is valuable as an illustration of the sounds and 
prosodies idea, even though it antedates the latter. 

It is rather noteworthy and does not strike the student until he sees a full list of 
Professor Firth’s publications that practically nothing of his work is concerned with 
morphology. His interests appear to have lain in other directions. 


Such a collection of the principal work of a distinguished linguist is a very welcome 
contribution to the linguist’s library, and the work is produced and bound according 
to the best traditions of the Oxford University Press. 

A. CAPELL. 


Myths of the Muykan. By Ursula McConnel. Melbourne University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xxii+173. 35/-. 


This volume “ aims primarily at demonstrating to the students of anthropology 
the function of ‘myth’ in a particular society ” (p. xx) ; but Miss McConnel hopes 
that the ‘‘ average reader ’’ may be interested, too, and in fact finally (p. 172) states 
this as her main concern. She keeps an eye on the professional anthropologist, citing 
particularly Radcliffe-Brown, e.g. p. 159, his “‘ general law of the ritual expression of 
social values.’ Although she explicitly adopts a social framework (e.g. p. 157), 
with frequent references to myth and the “ preservation of the social structure ” 
(p. 160), ‘‘ social security ’’ (p. 161), and “ social integration ’’ (p. 163), yet when it 
comes to a specific statement of “‘ the function of ‘ myth’ in this society,”’ she sees it 
in individually-centred terms. So, too (p. 157) “social cohesion ”’ is approached 
from the standpoint of “ psychological factors.’’ Nevertheless, there are some 
interesting points: e.g., the reference on p. 159 to the “ flexibility ’’ of myth, as 
contrasted with the relative ‘‘ inelasticity ’’ of ‘‘ historically recorded facts.” 

The concluding section (e.g., pp. 164 ff.) is frankly directed at the “‘ average 
reader”; e.g., the plea for a greater appreciation of Aboriginal culture. If only 
for that reason, it is regrettable that a direct parallel should be drawn (on p. 172) 
between “this ‘modern’ stone-age culture” and “ stone-age man in Europe.” 
This kind of similarity is not, as she infers, a legitimate concern of “‘ comparative 
social anthropology ’”’; and she weakens her own appeal for tolerance and under- 
standing by suggesting that to find common ground with the Aborigines we must go 
back “‘ thousands of years’’ into our own past. The expression “ adult children,” 
in the Foreword, is equally unfortunate. 

One would like to know more about the “ reflective’ and ‘‘ mirror ”’ qualities 
ascribed to myth, since mirrors, like myths, sometimes offer distorted reflections, 
and about the circumstances in which the stories are normally told, if some (cf. p. xxi) 
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are for amusement “round the camp-fire,’’ while others are associated with the 
most sacred ritual. A discussion of the association between myth, ritual and dream™ 
would have been helpful (see ‘‘ Myths of the Wikmunkan and Wiknatara Tribes,” 
Oceania, 1935, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 66). Also, for readers anxious to know more about 
some of these stories and related material the references on p. xv should have include 
the numbers and pages of the relevant Oceania articles. Although the phoneti¢® 
symbols used in the current volume are probably more exact, there is no doubt that 
the “‘ average reader ’’ would find the earlier Oceanta spelling much easier to follow. 4 


It is not easy to satisfy a wide range of readers, and a book of this type alway ee 
runs the risk of failing to please both the specialist, who asks for more, and 
‘average reader’’ possibly seeking entertainment rather than information, who” 

demands less. This is no reflection on Miss McConnel. Those of us who know and q 
admire her earlier work will be grateful for the extra information she has given u 
here. For those who do not, this is a good introduction ; and the plates, vivid line ~ 
drawings, and two maps (especially on p. xviii) add to the general appeal. Certainly © 
this is far more informative, as well as readable, than much of what passes nowadays % 
for ‘‘ Aboriginal mythology.’’ Would, too, that Miss McConnel were still with us 
to do a follow-up study, exploring the changes that have taken place among the ™ 
Wik Munkan in the last 20 years or so. Her death is a great loss to north Queensland ~ 
ethnography. 

CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 


Customary Land Tenure in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate. By Colin H: : 
Allan. Report of the Special Lands Commission, Western Pacific High 7 
Commission, Honiara, 1957. Pp. 320. Price £A1/5/-. 


This report on the relations of the natives of the dozens of different societies in 


the Solomons to the land is based on a tour lasting only 245 days. No professional © 
anthropologist would have dared to venture on such an enterprise when the time ~ 
available was so short, and Mr. Allan is, on the whole, to be congratulated on the © 
results. He bulldozed his way through the material, and, although some of his | 
conclusions are inaccurate, the work will certainly provide a groundwork for those 7 
charged with re-framing the government’s land policy. 2 

Yet several criticisms must be made. The most serious is that Mr. Allan seems © 
to think that all societies have now, or did once, a system of unilineal groups, either — 
patrilineal or matrilineal. He has apparently never heard of cognatic societies, where © 
such groups are lacking. He is therefore misleading on north Malaita and some of © 
the western islands. New Georgia, for example, he describes as in process of switching ~ 
from matrilineal to patrilineal descent, quoting in support a previous Lands Com-. © 
missioner, Mr. Phillips (later Mr. Justice Phillips, Chief Judge of New Guinea and 
Papua), who was without even an elementary training in anthropology, and that 
monumental work of fiction, Rivers’s History of Melanesian Society, Vol. I. It is 
to be hoped that the recommendations based on this misconception will be ignored. 
The use of the term “ tribe’ for what is in fact a culture area could also cause con- 
fusion; and the introduction of a new term, “line” (presumably from pidgin), 
for the group possessing primary rights of ownership is indefensible. Further, it is 
difficult to follow the account of “ genealogy ”’ in all its details (pp. 91-92). Genealogies 
in many parts of the Solomons are the equivalent of titles to land, and there is no 
reason for believing that rival claimants in the past were any less guilty of faking 
than their descendants to-day. 

IAN HOGBIN. 
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